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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE case of Ironmonger & Co. v. Dyne, which 

came to an end on Wednesday, appeared in its 

earlier stages to be merely cencerned with the 
losses of a woman who had been foolishly gambling in 
foreign currencies and pleaded the Gaming Act to 
avoid paying her debts. The matter assumed an aspect 
of first-rate public importance, however, when it 
appeared in evidence that the defendant, Mrs. Bradley 
Dyne, had been introduced to the plaintiffs by Mr. J. D. 
Gregory, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and that Mr. Gregory had himself been specu- 


lating heavily in foreign currencies. The serious 


nature of this allegation will be manifest to anyone who 
realizes the extent to which fluctuations in the value 
of foreign currencies may depend on developments of 
which high officials receive early information and may 
even be affected by British policy. It is further dis- 
quieting to learn that two of Mr. Gregory’s subor- 
dinates, according to Mrs. Dyne’s evidence, participated 
in these transactions. The Government has acted with 
commendable promptitude. Immediately the legal 
action had concluded, it was announced that a special 
Board of Inquiry, consisting of Sir Warren Fisher, 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, Sir Malcolm 
Ramsay, Comptroller and Auditor-General, and Mr. 
M. L. Gwyer, Procurator-General and Solicitor to the 
Treasury, had been directed by the Prime Minister to 
investigate the matter. The Board’s Report will no 
doubt be published as soon as it is received; that is 
essential in the public interest, in that of all Foreign 
Office officials, and in that of the Civil Service as a 
whole, whose traditional standard in such matters is 
that of the strictest propriety. 


* * * 


The Faversham by-election at which the Libera! 
poll fell by 1,300 votes below the low-water mark of 
1924, following another unsatisfactory result at 
Northampton, undoubtedly indicates a serious set-back 
in the progress which Liberalism has been making in 
the constituencies. There is, in our view, no doubt 
whatever as to the cause. Liberals have been fighting 
the recent by-elections on the purely negative ground of 
anti-Safeguarding and economy, giving indeed to the 
latter an interpretation and an emphasis which makes 
it not only negative but definitely reactionary. It is 
well enough to condemn extravagances and waste, but 
to speak as though a reduction in the volume of 
national expenditure was your main preoccupation, is 
to create an impression of cold, hard indifference to the 
urgent social needs of the day, which is naturally and 
deservedly fatal to the appeal of a party whose sole raison 
d’étre is that it has a progressive mission to fulfil. The 
plight of the unemployed miners, for example, is a 
matter which does not only interest themselves. It 
arouses, as all shrewd observers of the public mind 
testify, a remarkably deep and widespread sympathy 
among the working-classes and among humble folk 
generally. Indeed the genuine concern for the fate of 
miners, mixed up with a suspicion that they have not 
really had fair-play, which is felt even by agricultural 
labourers who perhaps could not name three members 
of the present Cabinet, is in sharp contrast with the 
predominant attitude of the well-to-do—which is 
essentially ** Serve you right for striking and for Mr. 
Cook.’’ And the contrast is one which indicates that 
it is not mere sentimentality to suggest that the poor 
have sometimes wider sympathies than the rich. 
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Now one of the chief obstacles to an adequate and 
imaginative handling of the problem of the surplus 
miners is the undiscriminating economy agitation, 
which causes the Government to rule out all suggestions 
that might involve an appreciable charge upon the 
Budget. In the same way the concentration upon 
economy obstructs all attempts to relieve the burden of 
rates, which represents a serious and urgent need; for 
though the transfer of charges to the Exchequer would 
not increase the total public expenditure and would 
distribute it in a much less burdensome manner, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knows very well that the 
hornets of economy will pounce on the figures of the 
National Budget and judge him by that test. We 
might multiply examples. The point that we wish to 
emphasize is that, in so far as Liberals try to outdo the 
Tories in fervent economy aspirations, the effect of their 
propaganda is to increase the obstacles which obstruct 
the wise treatment of our urgent questions. And, 
though perhaps not many think the matter out very 
clearly, the great mass of people feel obscurely but pro- 
foundly that this is the effect, and are therefore 
alienated by this sort of propaganda. It smells all 
wrong. It is narrow, partisan, disingenuous, and un- 
inspiring. We trust that, now that the long-awaited 
Report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry has appeared, 
the Liberal Party will tear off this forbidding mask and 
reveal once more its true features of a party resolved to 
grappie responsibly, but courageously and sympathetic- 
ally, with the difficult tasks of economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

~ _ * 

The railway companies have issued a cogent re- 
joinder to the attacks made by the F.B.I. and others 
upon the Bills which they are promoting to obtain 
powers to run more freely on the roads. They show 
convincingly how far-fetched is the suggestion that 
they might use their great resources to crush out all 
existing undertakings on the roads, and then charge 
monopolistic rates. The Bills which they are promoting 
provide for appeals against excessively high rates for 
road traffic, and in those circumstances nothing could 
be more foolish than for them to indulge in a long and 
doubtful rate-cutting war, during which they must lose 
heavily, and see further traffic diverted—perhaps per- 
manently—from the railways. They denounce as 
** audacious ”’ the claim of the road transport interests 
to exclude the railway companies from the roads in the 
name of free competition. And we are bound to say 
that we think this language is fully justified. If Par- 
liament should uphold the opposition of the F.B.I., it 
will indeed be an outrageous case of subordinating the 
public interest to vested interests. For, as we said 
last week, there are clear economies to be gained in 
many cases by linking up road with railway services. 
In these circumstances, as is well said by the 
OssERVER, ‘‘ to leave Rail and Road merely pitted 
against each other would be . . . a policy of waste, 
such as the F.B.I. should be the last to countenance.”’ 

* . * 


Sir Herbert Samuel’s letter to the Trmes on the 
subject of Anglo-American relations raises an issue of 
extreme importance in the conduct of British politics. 
The Times, in a leading article on naval misunderstand- 
ings, accused Lord Cecil of having contributed to the 
success of the Big Navy Group at Washington by his 
criticism of the British Government’s attitude at 
Geneva, and went on to say: ‘* Sir Herbert Samuel 
has adopted Lord Cecil’s view for the purposes of the 
Liberal campaign... an _ international misunder- 
standing is being used and fomented for party pur- 
poses.”’ This charge, with its offensive suggestion of 
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insincerity, is one that ought never to have been made 
against a statesman of Sir Herbert Samuel’s character 
and reputation; but his admirably dignified and re- 
strained reply lifts the matter far above the personal 
issue. His line of argument is simple and unanswer- 
able. The preservation of good relations between Great 
Britain and the United States is a vital matter both to 
the British nation and the world at large. Those rela- 
tions have been seriously disturbed by the breakdown 
of the Geneva Conference for which, in the opinion of 
many people, the British Government was partly 
responsible. The harm can be repaired only by a 
definite modification of British policy. No responsible 
public man who shares this view can keep silent merely 
because he belongs to a different party from the 
Government. 
* * * 

It is true that the responsibility for the breakdown 
does not lie wholly on one side. The American dele- 
gates were unreasonable and obstinate; the American 
Press was misleading and inflammatory in its reports 
and comments. That, however, is for Americans to 
deal with. As Sir Herbert Samuel rightly points out, 
** where two Governments are at loggerheads and their 
peoples wish them to agree, each people must bring 
pressure to bear upon its own Government.’’ In point 
of fact, American criticism of the American attitude at 
Geneva is already becoming vocal, and the fantastic 
lengths to which the proposals of the Big Navy Group 
are now being pushed are arousing strong opposition, 
which is intensified by the linking of those proposals 
with Senator Jones’s bill for spending £50,000,000 on 
the rebuilding of a State Mercantile Marine, to be per- 
manently run, for purely political motives, on entirely 
uneconomic lines. The success of that opposition, how- 
ever, will depend largely on what takes place in this 
country; and it was never more essential to keep the 
issue of armament limitation to the front. 

* - + 


It is sheer nonsense, as everyone who has followed 
the course of American opinion knows, to pretend that 
the irritation caused by the Geneva breakdown had its 
origin in Lord Cecil’s revelations, or that the present 
situation is free from danger. The Big Navy Group 
in the United States is influential, unscrupulous, and 
definitely anti-British. It has hitherto been restrained 
by the influence of the President, backed by the mass 
of moderate public opinion in the States. The break- 
down of the Conference gave it the opportunity of 
swinging a large section of public opinion to its side, 
and whatever President Coolidge may say, the present 
American programme is definitely inspired by rivalry 
with Great Britain. Instead of parity and goodwill, 
we are faced by the possibility of an indefinite ex- 
pansion of American naval strength, coupled with a 
worsening of Anglo-American relations. With a 
wisdom to which Sir Herbert Samuel gives full credit, 
the British Government has refused to be hurried into 
competitive building, and has, indeed, slowed up its 
replacement programme. But he rightly insists that 
more than that is needed. ‘‘ It is necessary to con- 
vince the American nation and Government that the 
British nation and Government are sincerely anxious 

. to settle as between good neighbours any out- 
standing questions of international law, of arbitration, 
and of disarmament.’’ That is a policy that needs not 
only to be reiterated but to be translated into concrete 
terms. 

* * * 

The sudden death of Lord Haig at midnight on 
January 30th removes a great figure and a good 
influence from the national life. While it is too early 
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to form any final judgment on his military career, it 
may fairly be said that the disclosures made since the 
war have tended steadily to raise his reputation; but 
the widespread respect and affection with which he 
was regarded was still more firmly based on his dignified 
abstention from controversy and his disinterested devo- 
tion to the welfare of ex-Service men, to whose interests 
he gave up, unreservedly, the last years of his life. 
It was only fitting that the offer of burial in St. Paul’s 
should have been made; it was eminently characteristic 
of Haig that he should have expressed a strong desire 
to be buried at the home of his family in Berwickshire. 
A memorial service in Westminster Abbey on February 
3rd will permit due public recognition of his services, 
and it is generally anticipated that, when Parliament 
meets on February 7th steps will be taken to provide 
a national memorial. An appreciation of Lord Haig’s 
character and career will be found on another page. 
* * * 

Amidst all the confused news of fighting and poli- 
tical regroupings in China there is one item that may, 
conceivably, have a larger significance. It is reported 
that Mr. Edwardes, Acting Inspector-General of the 
Maritime Customs, is going to Shanghai, on the invita- 
tion of the Nanking Government, and with the approval 
of the Peking Government, presumably for the purpose 
of discussing questions of customs administration. 
Until more is known as to the exact object of Mr. 
Edwardes’s mission it is impossible to gauge its signi- 
ficance ; but any agreement between the Northern and 
Southern Government on the collection of revenue 
would ease the present anarchical conditions, facilitate 
foreign trade, and possibly pave the way for still wider 
discussions of fiscal and administrative problems 
between the two Governments and the Powers. If 
Nanking and Peking can take even the first step in 
recognizing each other’s de facto authority it will be 
a great gain, and Sir Austen Chamberlain’s restatement 
of British policy, to which we referred last week, will 
have proved particularly timely. 

* . * 

The results of last week’s conference of trade unions 
concerned in the engineering industry indicate a wel- 
come return to realism and common sense. There is 
to be no repetition of the fantastic claim of three years 
ago for an increase of £1 a week to all workers, nor 
the cardinal mistake of eighteen months ago in claim- 
ing an unspecified advance. Instead the unions are to 
submit a claim for an advance 92f eight hillings a week 
to time workers and a corresponding increase of 20 per 
cent. in piece rates. This may seem a large claim, but 
at least it is not fantastic as an opening move in the 
game of bargaining. We do not suggest that the 
advance ought to be conceded—neither side has yet 
made out a case—but if it was inevitable that the 
unions should seek a further advance, at least they 
are setting about it in a sensible manner. It is not to 
be expected that a satisfactory settlement will be 
reached either easily or quickly : on the contrary, there 
is every probability that it will only be reached with 
great difficulty, for the unions are very determined, 
and the employers undoubtedly have a strong case 
along the lines that though time-rates are still relatively 
low, average earnings owing to piecework, &c., are well 
above the 1914 level, that the real wages have con- 
siderably increased in the last year owing to the fall in 
the cost of living, and that some sections of the indus- 
try at any rate are unable to carry any increase in 
costs. 

7 * * 

The Darty News and the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

have been amalgamated. On Wednesday, without any 
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previous warning to the general public, they appeared 
as one newspaper. The promoters aim at a daily sale 
of a million copies, eventual production in the North 
of England, and the maintenance of the outstanding 
features of both papers. The Datmty News may per- 
haps be regarded as the senior partner in the new firm, 
but we understand that Mr. J. A. Spender will be a 
contributor, and this will ensure the continuity of the 
WESTMINSTER tradition, while its presence in the com- 
bined paper is technically indicated by the double- 
column leading article, a feature which has survived 
from the days when the WESTMINSTER was published in 
the evening. Both papers have had an illustrious his- 
tory, and the combination should exert a great influence 
towards Liberalism in the best and widest sense. We 
sincerely hope that the whole will be greater than the 
sum of its two parts. 
* * * 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has characteristically 
fallen foul of the Times for saying, in a leading article, 
that he 
‘‘is actually reported as saying that not a single one 
of the audience which he was addressing, even if they 
loved a ‘ flutter’ (with a bookmaker), would have the 
face, as a father or a husband, to justify the same opera- 
tion by means of the ‘ Tote’.” 

This, says, Mr. MacDonald, is a perversion :— 

‘“T said nothing to justify your observation that I 
regarded the Totalizator as being a less defensible form 
of betting than betting through a bookmaker. . . . I was 
neither discussing nor thinking of the ‘ Tote.’ This prac- 
tice of misquoting and misrepresenting statements made 
upon Labour platforms and in Labour publications is 
becoming a habitual feature of Tory polemics.” 

After all this fury, one would like fo know what Mr. 
MacDonald really did say. According to the Datmty 
HERALD :— 

‘* He spoke with scorn of the idea of raising revenue 
from such a source as the totalizator. ‘ Even those of 
you who like to have your flutter will not justify that ; 
yet the present Chancellor of the Exehequer says he does 
net care...” 

But the really interesting thing is not what Mr. Mac- 
Donald said or did not say, but his curious mentality. 
* * * 

After the experience of the Times, we hesitate to 
refer to another passage of the speech at Rochester in 
which Mr. MacDonald was not discussing the ‘‘ Tote.” 
But the following is so characteristic that we cannot 
doubt its authenticity :— 

‘*The Labour Government would not begin by say- 
ing: ‘We want to take £900,000,000 or £1,000,000,000 
from the pockets of the people and then spend it.’ That 
was the capitalists’ way of doing it. The Labour Party’s 
idea was not to endow Departments with £1,000,000,000 
a year, and then say to them: ‘Go and spend it.’ Their 
method was that which all sensible heads of families 
followed in dealing with their families’ needs. The 
Labour Party said: ‘So much for debt redemption, so 
much for the defence services, for the civil services, for 
education, for social reform, and housing. Total it up. 
Then say to the Chancellor of the Exchequer: ** Take the 
most scientific wav possible of levying that sum of 
money.’ That was the iniquity of the surtax. 
(Laughter.) ” 

We do not know which to admire most, the picture of 
the wicked capitalists taking a thousand millions from 
the taxpayers and then looking round for something 
to spend it on; or that of the sensible paterfamilias 
reckoning up his family’s needs and supplying them 
without regard to his income; or that of the Labour 
Party leaving it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
raise the necessary revenue in “‘ the most scientific 
way.’’ We quote from the Tres report, but we feel 
compelled to believe even in the ‘ laughter,’’ and no 
one but Mr. MacDonald could have evolved these 
subtleties. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


T is unnecessary, we trust, to commend to the 
cums attention of Liberals and students of public 

affairs generally the Report of the Liberal Industrial 
Inquiry,* which has just appeared. It is a serious and 
important piece of work. It covers a large range of 
subjects ; and the proposals which it contains are corre- 
spondingly many and various. Those whose chief 
desire is for a short set of easily remembered catch- 
words may be disappointed by this Report. For it 
must be admitted that its recommendations cannot be 
crystallized into slogans as engagingly comprehensive 
as, let us say, “‘ the nationalization of the means of 
production and exchange.’’ But though the proposals 
may seem at first unexciting and even tame to those 
accustomed to such fare, they will not appear so to 
anyone whose mind is seriously concerned with the real 
problems of British industry. The proposals contained 
in this Report, while they are responsible and well- 
considered, are none the less bold and challenging. 

The Report starts out with a survey of the exist- 
ing situation, of which the leading feature is ** long- 
continued adversity in our leading exporting indus- 
tries, contrasting sharply with considerable expansion 
and prosperity elsewhere.’’ It draws four main con- 
clusions: (1) the importance of an international policy 
which will promote peace and remove barriers to inter- 
national trade; (2) the need for greater efficiency in the 
organization of our business life; (8) the need for 
improved industrial relations; and (4) the need for a 
vigorous policy of national development. Under the 
first of these heads it restates the case for Free Trade, 
and urges wholehearted support for the policy of the 
World Economic Conference. Under the other heads, 
the distinctive proposals begin. 

Under the heading of the Organization of Business, 
attention is first called to the vast range of undertak- 
ings carried on by the State or by ** Public Concerns ”’ 
of one sort or another, and the suggestion is made that 
part of the attention which is now given to debating 
the pros and cons of extending the sphere of public 
enterprise might be profitably diverted to considering 
how we can improve the methods of running the public 
concerns which we already have :— 


‘We have allowed Public Boards to creep into our 
economic system, without enough preliminary criticism 
or deliberate reconsideration of their efficiency in the 
light of experience. They have not come into the lime- 
light of public discussion. Parliament and the Press 
since the war have been almost oblivious of them. 

‘‘How many people, for example, have any clear 
idea of the constitution of the Metropolitan Water Board, 
that vast undertaking to the expenses of which every 
inhabitant of London makes his contribution? Do either 
the Socialists or the Individualists seek to understand, to 
improve, or to correct the huge socialized undertakings 
which we already have? Not they. They exchange 
their phrases without relation to the world of estab- 
lished fact. The great researches of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb into the slow, historical process by which the 
Public Concerns of Great Britain have crept unnoticed 
into existence have produced almost as little effect on the 
controversialists of their own party as on the academic 
individualists.”’ 


While proceeding to criticize the constitution of 


the Metropolitan Water Board and other similar public 
bodies, the Report declares, however, that the ** ad hoc 
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Public Board *’ is the right model for publicly owned 
undertakings, as contrasted with direct administration 
by the Central Government or by local authorities. 
In connection with local undertakings, it points out 
one great advantage of the method of the ad hoc 
Board, namely, that where, as is so often the case, 
municipal areas are too small to serve as satisfactory 
units, the difficulty can be easily surmounted by “ bor- 
rowing some of the machinery of large-scale private en- 
terprise,’’ and placing several local authorities in the 
relation of shareholders to the Board. The Report 
makes a series of recommendations for the better 
administration of Public Boards, stressing the need for 
recruiting a regular service of officials with a cadre 
and a pension scheme. 

Passing to the sphere of joint stock companies, the 
Report urges in emphatic language the importance of 
greater publicity than now obtains :— 


‘‘ The common practice of publishing balance-sheets 
which convey entirely inadequate information to the 
shareholders themselves or can only mislead them, 
facilitates the continuance of gross mismanagement, and 
is the cause of loss and deception for the investing public 
by placing a premium on ‘ inside information,’ gossip, 
and breach of confidence. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that half the business of successful investment 
to-day in industrial shares consists in getting hold, in 
one way or another, of private information not available 
to the general body of shareholders or investors. The 
honest financier spends his time in getting hold of true 
information to which he is not entitled, and the less 
henest in spreading false information for which, under 
the cover of general darkness, he can obtain credence. 
. . . We think that this scandal is graver than has keen 
admitted hitherto, and that the only remedy is to be 
found in compulsory publicity.” 


To secure greater publicity, the Report makes some 
drastic proposals. It defines in detail the information 
which all companies should be required to give in their 
balance-sheets, and it makes proposals for increasing 
the responsibilities and strengthening the position of 
the Auditors. 

The Report makes various interesting proposals as 
regards very large-scale enterprises, possessing some 
element of monopolistic power. It proposes that such 
concerns should be subject to specially stringent pro- 
visions as regards publicity and that, in the event of 
abuses coming to light, the procedure recommended by 
the Committee on Trusts should be applied. But while 
providing in such ways against the dangers of anti- 
social policy, the Report repudiates the view that 
trusts, cartels, &c., should be regarded ‘* as inexpedient 
abnormalities in the economic system to be prevented, 
checked, and harried.*” The tendency towards com- 
bination is on the whole to be welcomed, as essential 
to industrial efficiency, and the Report, following the 
suggestion of the Lewis Committee for the coal indus- 
try, proposes that trade associations, with the approval 
of 75 per cent. of those affected, should be empowered, 
subject to suitable safeguards, to impose rules which 
would be binding on the industry as a whole. 

While making such proposals, the Report recog- 
nizes, of course, that the mainspring of business 
efficiency lies beyond the reach of public policy. It 
emphasizes the need for ‘* rationalization ’’ in our 
older industries, and it has many searching things to 
say about some of the traditions established in the 
business world. We may quote two striking 
aphorisms :— 
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‘“Commissions in the industrial army are _ too 
frequently awarded by purchase.”’ 
‘* Directorships are, in fact, the pocket boroughs of 


the present day.”’ 

Under the heading of Industrial Relations, the 
Report sketches out a comprehensive policy for co- 
ordinating and improving the existing methods of nego- 
tiation, which we cannot now attempt to describe. We 
may note, however, the proposals to establish a 
Ministry of Industry, in which the present Ministry of 
Labour should be absorbed, to associate with it a small 
advisory Council of Industry representative of em- 
ployers and employed, and to provide that in every in- 
dustry there should be some properly constituted 
negotiating body empowered to fix an enforceable 
minimum wage. Perhaps the most striking feature of 
this section of the Report is the proposal, foreshadowed 
by Mr. Gilpin at the Summer School at Cambridge, to 
require the establishment of a Works Council in every 
concern employing more than fifty persons. One of the 
primary functions of the Works Council should be to 
formulate an agreed Schedule of Rules, which would 
not be liable to arbitrary alteration. And prominent 
in this Schedule should be rules relating to dismissal :— 

‘* Nothing rankles more in the mind of the workman, 
nothing gives him a greater sense of insecurity and of 
the injustice of the industrial order, than the knowledge 
that he may at a week’s notice be deprived of his means 
of livelihood—a terrible penalty—possibly for no better 

reason than that he has incurred the displeasure of a 

foreman. Too many employers or managers leave these 

matters to foremen ; and always support the action of 
the foreman on the ground that ‘discipline must be main- 
tained.’ Of course, discipline must be maintained ; but 
the right way to maintain it is to give guarantees that it 
will always be justly used, and that no man will be 
submitted to the terrible penalty of deprivation of liveli- 
hood and perhaps also loss of his good name without 

being heard. Every man who is unjustly discharged is a 

fomenter of resentment and unrest ; and every man who 

is arbitrarily discharged will find it easy to convince his 
friends that he has been unjustly used.” 

The proposals made in the Report with this end 
in view have been very carefully thought out. The 
prolonged deliberations of some of our leading business 
men and of some very capable and well-informed trade 
unionists have gone to fashion them. Indeed, the whole 
of the proposals in this section of the Report will 
supply the ** Mond ”’ Conference of employers and em- 
ployed with a programme on which they will not find 
it easy to improve. 

But besides the problems of industrial efficiency 
and of industrial relations, the Report emphasizes that 
there is also the problem of readapting ‘* the whole 
structure of our economic life.”” We must ‘* extract 
compensation for the troubles of our export industries 
by turning our attention to what we have too long 
neglected—the development of our home resources.”’ A 
large programme of national development is accord- 
ingly sketched out, ** to make the soil more fruitful, the 
roads more serviceable, the housing more sufficient, and 
the environment of life ampler and more decent.’ For 
the details of this programme, we can again only refer 
our readers to the Report itself. But some interesting 
proposals in connection with it may be noted. It is 
proposed that a special Committee of the Privy 
Council, directly responsible to the Prime Minister, 
should be set up to undertake the work. It is further 
proposed to establish a Board of National Investment 
to co-ordinate and pool the various capital resources 
which at present accrue in the hands of various Govern- 
ment Departments, and which, as is shown, are much 
larger than is generally realized. This Board would 
mobilize the savings required for the programme of 
national development and for public utilities of 
national advantage, and it might 
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‘become a factor of the utmost importance in the 
development of the national resources, in particular be- 
cause it would be able to direct investment into profitable 
fields of enterprise at home at present uncared for and 
incompletely explored, in which the national savings can 
be employed to the fullest economic and social advan- 
tage. For we see no reason to anticipate any shortage of 
savings. Our task is, rather, to ensure that no profitable 
and nationally desirable outlet for them is overlooked 
through deficient organization, particularly in the im- 
portant fields of development which now tend to be neg- 
lected through falling somewhere between public 
enterprises and purely private enterprise.” 


This section of the Report contains an interesting 
chapter on ‘ The Rising Generation.”” It calls 
attention to a fact which will probably come as a sur- 
prise to many people who have a vague impression that 
the scandal of excessive hours of juvenile labour was 
ended by humanitarian legislation in the early years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. Errand boys of sixteen or 
seventeen years of age are working sixty, seventy, in 
a few instances eighty hours a week. The Report pro- 
poses that the maximum working week for workers 
under eighteen should be fixed by law at forty-eight 
hours; and that, to make this effective, juvenile em- 
ployment should in general be prohibited after 6 p.m. 
The Report urges the desirability of a further forward 
move in education, and suggests, as an immediate 
policy, that local Education Authorities should be re- 
quired to give every child an effective choice between 
whole-time education up to fifteen, and part-time 
education up to sixteen. 

The Report concludes with a section on National 
Finance. It advocates economy on Armaments, but it 
lends no support whatever to those who would curtail 
the social services, or hold them rigidly in check, in the 
interests of a lower income tax. On the contrary, it 
declares bluntly that such persons are advocating ‘‘a 
more unequal distribution of wealth.’’ It advocates— 
what is surely long overdue—a reform of the National 
Accounts. But the most striking feature of this section 
is the policy put forward for reducing the burden of 
rates. It is proposed that the relief of the able-bodied 
poor—which means in effect the relief of unemploy- 
ment—should be transferred entirely, both administra- 
tively and financially, from the Guardians to the State, 
and that it should be co-ordinated with the system of 
Unemployment Insurance, so as to relieve the Insur- 
ance Fund of the burden of quasi-permanent, post-war 
unemployment, which it ought not to have to carry. 
It is further proposed that a larger part of the local ex- 
penditure on roads should be transferred to an aug- 
mented Road Fund, and that grants-in-aid should be 
extended under various heads. By these means it is 
claimed that one-third of the present burden of rates 
will be transferred to the Exchequer; and a larger pro- 
portion in those areas where unemployment is most 
severe and rates accordingly are heaviest. These are 
the only proposals in the Report which will involve a 
considerable charge on the National Budget; and, in 
view of the growing signs of a breakdown of the finance 
of local government in some of the worst-hit coal 
areas, the necessity for some such policy will soon be 
demonstrated. 

In this survey, we have been compelled to omit 
even the mention of many important recommendations, 
for example, the creation of an Economic General Staff, 
which was first publicly advocated in our columns by 
Sir William Beveridge. Nor have we been able to 
indicate more than the general drift of any of the 
proposals. If our account, or the accounts that appear 
in other journals, convey the impression, on this matter 
or that, of some crude or ill-digested project, the im- 
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pression must be attributed to the difficulties of sum- 
mary. For, indeed, this Report is too full of matter to 
be easy to summarize. It will repay careful study ; for 
it is, as we have said, an important document, and 
likely to produce important results. 


LORD HAIG 


T was said of Douglas Haig, by one who knew him well 

when he was a young man, that the best traditional 

qualities of a Scottish laird seemed to have congregated 
together to form his character. The remark seems sound 
and accurate if it is tested by the known facts of the 
late Field-Marshal’s career. Douglas Haig entered the 
cavalry; a shrewd practical judgment deflected his mind 
from all that is showy and dramatic in a cavalryman’s 
habit of life; and he became an expert in cavalry training 
and equipment. Later he passed into the Staff College 
where he showed a great capacity for studying those details 
of the military profession which are too practical to be 
called purely scientific, yet too much related to military 
theory to be called purely administrative. He excelled in 
these studies by virtue of qualities which have given 
Scotsmen a lion’s share in the conception and control of 
concerns like the Canadian Pacific Railway. He had a 
Scotsman’s distrust of professional opinions that are 
original, brilliant, and plausible; they seemed to him like 
generalizations that take too little account of the practical 
detail that he had spent his life in mastering. Caution, 
patience, and application to practical questions do not often 
create a man of outstanding ability; yet they did so in 
his case simply because they were concentrated in his 
character in a degree that was quite extraordinary. 

The great fact of Lord Haig’s military life was that 
he always grasped more rapidly than those around him 
what the experience of the moment was actually teaching. 
War is an immense experiment; and soldiers and sailors in 
high position are as a rule too burdened with responsibility 
to be able to collect and examine the facts of the experi- 
ment with scientific detachment. It rests with the his- 
torian to arrange them and assess their full significance, 
yet a leader of unusually calm and certain judgment can 
make, as it were, a first examination of the facts which 
emerge from the chaos of battles and operations. This 
quality of calm, methodical judgment upon difficult and 
complicated situations does not necessarily make a leader 
of the stamp of Turenne or Marlborough; but it entitles 
its possessor to a high position amongst soldiers of excep- 
tional ability. Lord Haig possessed that calmness of mind, 
that high professional knowledge which raises a military 
leader above colleagues of a capacity almost equal to his 
own. 

It so happens that Lord Haig has died before scientific 
study of the operations that he conducted has prepared an 
answer to the criticism that has been levelled against the 
major strategy for which he was largely responsible. The 
fierce and penetrating writings of Pierrefeu have persuaded 
many thinking men that leaders who could conceive of no 
better war plan than the massed attacks on the Somme, 
the dreary offensives in the Champagne, or the Ypres 
salient, were men of very mediocre capacity. It is, indeed, 
only right that the horror and revulsion provoked by the 
fearful carnage of those Western front offensives should 
find expression in writings which no thinking man can 
ignore; but are we to pass judgment upon the professional 
capacities of the military leaders who began and continued 
those great operations solely because they gave less result 
than was hoped for at the time? The issue cannot be 
decided so simply. 
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Lord Haig was responsible for the Somme offensive 
in 1916; and we know from the telegrams which he ex- 
changed with Gallieni at the beginning of the year, that 
he hoped to burst the German line and force a large 
strategical retreat of the German armies. The offensive 
failed to do so; but it relieved the pressure on Verdun, and 
Hindenburg’s memoirs, the records of the Crown Councils 
held at Pless in the autumn of the year, testify to the 
extraordinary anxiety which prevailed at German head- 
quarters at the end of 1916. 

Lord Haig began the offensives of 1917 in the hope 
that they would be part of the general offensives on all 
fronts which the Prime Minister thought would crush the 
Central Powers. He continued them after all hope of a 
general offensive was gone and has been accused of 
obstinacy. Yet could he conscientiously have stopped the 
offensive, when whole French divisions were refusing to 
march, when the Italians were falling back in rout and 
confusion upon the Piave, when the Russian armies were 
dissolving? Again, it was that very offensive which illus- 
trated his exceptional capacity. It was not, as people 
have thought, a blind rush against a fortress; it differed 
in design and execution from the offensive of the previous 
year. The conception of a rehearsed battle was Haig’s, 
and the result of the Vimy operations sufficiently shows 
what the outcome might have been if the 1917 offensive 
had been part of one great offensive instead of an opera- 
tion carried out for the relief of a hard-pressed ally. Also, 
a comparison between the design and preparation of the 
Vimy* and Messines operations, and the design and 
preparation of the assault upon Craonne shows by how 
much Haig’s judgment and knowledge outstripped Nivelle’s. 

But it was perhaps in the critical moments of 1918 
that Haig’s superiority of judgment asserted itself most 
decisively. We need not discuss in detail what parts of 
the last offensive were due to Haig, and what parts to 
Foch. The outstanding fact is that Haig realized that the 
war had to be ended in 1918, and that Foch thought it 
would have to be continued into the following year. Now 
that we are able to make even a rough assessment of the 
political and economic disasters that would have accom- 
panied another year of war, it is only right that we should 
pay our tribute of respect to a soldier whose judgment, on 
this great question, was so much surer, so much more 
embracing, than the judgment of his brilliant colleague. 

It would be quite beyond our purpose to trace the for- 
tunes of ex-Service men’s associations. Much that is hasty 
and exaggerated has been written on the subject. But no 
exaggeration or under-statement will obscure the fact that 
the ex-Service man’s vote might have become an impor- 
tant piece on the political chessboard of post-war England. 
It never did so; and it was Haig’s influence which pre- 
vented it. He exerted that influence by virtue of the 
qualities which his tutor had noticed in him in his early 
days. The patriarchal traditions of the lairds of Bemer- 
syde enabled him to show to the thousands of confused 
and excited men, whose interests he had so much at heart, 
what line of conduct they ought to follow; and to show it 
them with that mixture of reserve, affability, and firmness 
which is characteristic of a Scottish gentleman. The finest 
qualities of the Scottish landed gentry when combined in 
one character may possibly not suffice to create a man of 
the highest genius; yet they did form a man capable of 
shouldering vast responsibilities with unequalled calm, 
capable of performing tasks of extraordinary difficulty with 
sure and certain judgment, capable of disengaging what 
was incidental from what was essential in situations of 
unprecedented complication; incapable of thinking or 
uttering anything that was ungenerous or ignoble. 
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THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


N April 6th, 1927, M. Briand, in a message to the 

Associated Press on the tenth anniversary of the 

American declaration of war, assured the American 
people that :— 

‘““If there were need of it between the two great 
democracies in order to give high testimony of their 
desire for peace and to furnish a solemn example to other 
peoples, France would be willing to enter into an engage- 
ment with America mutually outlawing war, to use your 
way of expressing it.”’ 

The precise significance of this offer was not clear, and 
has not been made much clearer by the somewhat involved 
correspondence now in progress between M. Briand and 
Mr. Kellogg. On this point it need only be observed that 
the offer was made at a time when the relations between 
** the two great democracies ”’ were slightly strained. Only 
a few weeks earlier France had politely but firmly declined, 
in her Note of February 15th, to take part in the Naval 
Disarmament Conference which had just been convened 
by President Coolidge. Her refusal had not been well 
received and had left her under a cloud. What could be 
more natural than that M. Briand should think the 
moment opportune for a dramatic gesture in favour of 
peace, and a gesture of a kind specially calculated to appeal 
to American sentiment ? 

The somewhat mystical doctrine known as the out- 
lawry of war first saw the light in the New York New 
REPUBLIC as long ago as 1918. It has since been embraced 
with almost religious fervour by a growing body of opinion 
in the United States, and especially in the Middle West. 
Its author is Mr. S. O. Levinson, a well-known Chicago 
lawyer, one of whose earliest converts was the late Senator 
Knox, President Taft’s Secretary of State. It has been 
indefatigably preached by men of the standing of Senator 
Borah and Professor Dewey of Columbia. Among its 
leading expositors in the Press is Mr. C. C. Morrison, the 
distinguished Editor of the Chicago CuRrisTIAN CENTURY, 
whose comprehensive study of the subject has just made a 
well-timed appearance.* It has been publicly endorsed by 
a number of the American Churches. What, then, is the 
programme which has secured such notable support, and 
which, once accepted, will—we are assured by Mr. Morri- 
son—** mark a new dispensation in international affairs ”’? 

What appears to be the most authoritative answer is 
to be found in a pamphlet by Mr. Levinson printed as a 
State Paper in 1922 at the instance of Senator Borah. Mr. 
Levinson begins by proposing that *‘ a conference of all 
civilized nations be called for the creation and codification 
of international law.’”? He proceeds to outline the funda- 
mental provisions of the code; the salient points are as 
follows :— 


(1) ‘‘ The further use of war as an institution for the 
settlement of international disputes shall be abolished.” 

(2) ‘‘ War between nations shall be defined as a 
public crime, punishable by the law of nations.” 

(3) ‘‘ An international Court with affirmative juris- 
diction over purely international disputes shall be 
created, modelled as nearly as may be on the jurisdiction 
of the United States Supreme Court over controversies 
between States.”’ 

(4) ‘‘ The jurisdiction of the Court shall not extend 
to matters of Governmental, domestic, or protective 
policy unless one of the disputing parties has by Treaty 
or otherwise given another country a claim that involves 
these subjects.” 

(5) ‘* The classes of disputes excluded from the juris- 
diction of the international Court should be specifically 
enumerated in the code.”’ 


In other words, the abolition of war is to be effected 
by the simple process of declaring it abolished; some 
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classes of international disputes are to be judicially dis- 
posed of by an international Court; the remainder, in- 
cluding (presumably) all disputes not turning on a point 
of law, are to be left to settle themselves, or to remain 
unsettled. 

This is the ‘* revolutionary ’? proposal which, we are 
told by Mr. Morrison, is destined to relieve the world of 
** the obfuscating complexities necessarily inherent in any 
peace plan devised within the war system.’’ Convinced of 
the unique efficacy of his favourite mixture, Mr. Morrison 
pours scorn on all other methods of treatment and lays 
lustily about him in every direction. Disarmament “ is a 
tax measure, not a pax measure,” and “ it is Pollyanna 
statesmanship to think otherwise.’? Arbitration ‘‘ is 
always susceptible of political shuffling and manipulation.” 
The codification of international law under the auspices of 
the League of Nations is ‘‘ merely another judicial hoax 
upon world public opinion.’”? As for the Permanent Court, 
‘** Mars still stands in the shadow of this feeble subject 
tribunal, ready to take the case from its jurisdiction within 
three months of the Court’s decision ’’—a statement 
directly contradicted by the provisions of the Covenant, 
which in Article 13 quite plainly rule out an appeal to arms 
in a dispute in which the Court has given judgment. The 
vigour with which Mr. Morrison denounces even the most 
inoffensive forms of heresy is only equalled by the glowing 
conviction with which he preaches the true faith. The 
doctrine of outlawry has, as he sees it, two distinctive 
merits. In the first place, it stands alone as ‘‘ a direct 
frontal attack ’’ on war as a recognized institution. In 
the second place, ‘‘ the genius of the outlawry proposal 
is its thorough-going juridical character, as contrasted with 
all plans for political or diplomatic associations or leagues, 
with all military alliances, with all arbitration treaties.” 
There is to be “‘ a real world court ’’—a court exercising 
‘* affirmative jurisdiction’? and ‘‘ administering recog- 
nized law.”? We are dealing, in a word, with ‘‘ a concept 
of world peace whose grandeur is its simplicity.” 

To some minds it will seem a little too simple. When 
advocates of outlawry come to closer quarters with the 
problem, they at once begin to flounder. In seeking to 
make clear the peculiar virtues of outlawry Mr. Morrison 
explains that ‘‘ there is not known to human society any 
method by which an established institution may be gotten 
rid of except by outlawing it.’’ Society, he contends, can 
in this way, and in this way only, stamp out war, as it 
has stamped out duelling and piracy. It will be news to 
most people that duelling and piracy were suppressed as 
the result of a voluntary act of renunciation on the part 
of duellists and pirates. Mr. Levinson, indeed, lays it 
down that “‘ war shall be a public crime punishable by 
the law of nations,”? and goes so far as to agree that 
‘‘ much may be said in favour of an international force 
to aid in the execution of the international court’s 
decrees.”? Mr. Morrison, on the other hand, royndly 
declares that ‘‘ there are no sanctions; the outlawing of 
war has no place for an international police force.” Thus 
the “ outlawing ”’ of war, in Mr. Morrison’s sense, turns 
out to be a mere figure of speech, and the analogies he 
prays in aid are plainly irrelevant. If, then, there are to 
be no sanctions, is war to be ** outlawed ” to the extent of 
abolishing the right of self-defence? Mr. Levinson evades 
the point by declaring that ‘‘ the question of general self- 
defence is not involved.’”? Mr. Morrison contents him- 
self with the still more unconvincing answer that ‘* out- 
lawry absolutely has no point of contact with the question 
of the right of self-defence.”” His argument appears to be 
that self-defence is, for outlawry purposes, not ‘* war.” 
Here again, then, it turns out that we are merely playing 
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with words. It is not as though Mr. Morrison had a high 
opinion of international morality. He has no difficulty in 
conceiving of a case in which “‘ a nation bound by Treaty 
with another nation not to go to war contemplates the 
breaking of its Treaty and going to war under the sanction 
of general international law,’? which he apparently sup- 
poses to authorize the breaking of Treaties. It is only 
when the same nation has agreed to “‘ outlaw ”’ war that, 
having given its word, it can be unreservedly relied upon 
to keep it. 

Turning now to the “‘ real world court ”? administering 
‘real law,’? we at once come up against more false 
analogies. For the Court, we are told, there is a ready- 
made model in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which (Mr. Levinson points out) has decided “ eighty-six 
cases involving controversies between the sovereign 
States.” It is clearly as misleading to speak of the States 
of the Union as having sovereignty in the ordinary sense 
of the term as it is idle to suggest that their disputes are 
normally of the same character and raise the same issues 
as those which arise between independent Powers. Nor 
has the ** outlawing of war ”’ been effective even within 
the limits of the Union. Faced with the awkward fact 
of the Civil War, Mr. Morrison blandly explains that ‘* the 
Civil War was not the result of a controversy between 
States, but of a dispute between certain States and the 
Union itself.’’ It may be observed in passing that this is 
a clear admission that the “‘ sovereign States ’’ were, in 
fact, nothing of the kind; but whether the right name 
be rebellion or war, the material facts are, first, that the 
** outlawing of war” did not prevent the malcontent 
States from resorting to arms, and secondly, that the 
Union would have collapsed if its integrity had not been 
vindicated by force. As for the ‘* real law ” which the 
** real world Court ’”’ is to administer, Mr. Morrison can 
see no serious difficulty in compiling a satisfactory code. 
It may be true that the League of Nations has tinkered 
with the codification of international law for several years 
without getting much further, but did it not take less 
than six months to frame the American Constitution? 
How, then, can it be denied that, given genuine zeal and 
goodwill, it would be possible, within a measurable period 
of time, to provide the Court with a code commanding 
general assent? As to the contents of the code, Mr. 
Levinson and his supporters are reticent. It is assumed 
that, slowly as they have moved up to the present, the 
international lawyers will forget their differences in the 
excitement of mass-production. All we are told is that 
the code will ‘‘ be based upon equality and justice between 
all nations ’’ and will be ‘* accepted as embodying the 
principles of justice and right.”’ True, there will be a 
variety of disputes in which the Court will have no juris- 
diction. ‘* Matters of Governmental, domestic, or protec- 
tive policy ’’ will be outside its scope. As Mr. Levinson 
is careful to point out, it would not, for example, be 
allowed to discuss the Monroe doctrine. But the excluded 
questions would not be as numerous as might be supposed. 

‘* Essentially,’’ says Mr. Levinson, ‘‘ international 
disputes are the same as individual disputes in that they 
legitimately (sic) involve property or property rights and 
questions of liberty. Take the case of Alsace-Lorraine ; 
after all it was a controversy over real estate.”’ 


That being so, the jurisdiction of the Court, though it 
will not and ought not to be unlimited, will be extensive. 
As for disputes outside its scope, they would—Mr. Morri- 
son explains—** be settled out of Court or left to time to 
settle—or not settled at all.’? 

It will be seen that as a practical contribution to the 
cause of international peace the doctrine of the ‘* outlawry 
of war ” has nothing, or next to nothing, to offer that is 
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both new and useful. It proves, on analysis, to amount to 
little more than an elaborate game of “ let’s pretend.” 
Let us pretend that the world is made up of nations stand- 
ing in the relation to one another as the States of the 
American Union; let us pretend that a code of inter- 
national law, acceptable to them all and covering the bulk 
of their disputes, would be no more difficult to frame than 
was the American Constitution; let us pretend that there 
was no Civil War or that if there was it does not count 
because it was not a war but a rebellion; let us pretend 
that, this being so, the world can ensure permanent peace 
by organizing itselfi—what could be simpler?—on the 
model of the United States. This is what is new in the 
doctrine of outlawry—this and the rather dangerous illu- 
sion that you can get rid of war by calling it names. What 
is useful in the doctrine is not new. It is no discovery that 
it would be an excellent thing if the nations would agree 
to refer their disputes, or such of them as admit of judicial 
settlement, to a Court administering a recognized code 
of law. Such progress as the complexities of the problem 
permit is already being made with the codification of 
international law—a field, it should be added, in which 
American lawyers are doing pioneer-work of the utmost 
value. As for the ‘‘ real Court ”? exercising “ affirma- 
tive jurisdiction ’? in matters properly within its scope, 
the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
is already open to signature. The difficulty is to persuade 
the major Powers to sign it. 
LEONARD STEIN. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HAVE had time as yet for no more than a hasty 
skimming of the volume of five hundred pages of the Liberal 
Industrial Inquiry Report. To take a minor but impor- 

tant point—it is well written and readable, as is no Com- 
mittee output of the kind within my knowledge. Half the 
neglect of Commission reports is due to the repulsive jargon 
in which they are written. The readableness of ‘* Britain’s 
Industrial Future ”? means that it will be easily digested, 
and that is a great gain. Secondly, the comprehensiveness 
of the survey is remarkable; it is, I think, unique as a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole field, such as the most am- 
bitious Royal Commission has never attempted. When 
one considers the natural rivalries of interest and stand- 
point between the economists, the politicians and the party 
strategists, all of whom have taken part, it is striking that 
the result is a book so smooth, so harmonious, and so 
decisive. The mass of information collected and co- 
ordinated is extraordinary, and whatever is the practical 
outcome in Liberal politics the result is a quarry of indus- 
trial news and views into which politicians of all colours 
will be digging for years to come. The Report is at the 
lowest valuation a piece of masterly and invaluable 


summarizing. 
* * * 


What will, I think, chiefly rouse the imagination of 
the public is the scheme for introducing order and co- 
ordination into the State-cum-industrial supervision of in- 
dustrial development. The new machinery for controlling 
national development may be compared to the creation of 
the Imperial General Staff, the controlling brain of the 
war. This is a convenient but not altogether a happy 
image, for what is really aimed at is an organic synthesis 
of industry including all its elements, workers, capital, 
management, and State activity into a living whole. The 
Departmental handling of industrial problems by Ministries 
and by separate and warring organizations in industries 
causes the wastage and the warfare we all know of. Here, 
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then, as the ‘* boss idea ”’ of the report, is this proposal 
to substitute intelligent co-operation and control of the 
country’s resources. The report supplies the instrument 
of action for which the anarchy of the time calls aloud, 
and it is to be used in the service of a generous and 
enlightened liberal doctrine, not party doctrine only, but 
the expression of what progressive men in all the parties, 
disputed details notwithstanding, know to be necessary. 
Political Labour will no doubt freely absorb and annex 
many of the proposals, as in the past it has built upon 
Liberal philosophy. In the wide view that is all to the 
good. The ideas are there put forward in a persuasive 
and attractive form, and they must fructify in the politics 


of the future. 
* * * 


One more word of a narrower interest. When, as is 
to be expected, the broad lines of this report become 
accepted Liberal policy it will be the job of the spokesmen 
of Liberalism in the constituencies to work upon them. 
This might seem obvious, but recent experience at elections 
suggests that the obvious is often neglected. What is the 
use of the Liberal Party painfully evolving a programme 
on the land, on coal, or industry if Liberal candidates 
exercise an option and select or altogether ignore the 
result. We all know of by-elections where the go-ahead 
elements in Liberal policy, the constructive elements, have 
been given the go-by by candidates filled with an excessive 
love of what is called public economy in the narrower 
sense or some other more or less respectable selection from 
the older Liberal armoury. If this is repeated then it 
would be futile for some of the best brains in the party ever 
again to devote a year or more to a laborious and dis- 
interested effort to provide a positive policy for the future, 
such as alone stands any chance of national support in the 
competition with the policy of the organized interests and 
their living appeals to selfishness on the one hand, and on 
the other, with the rival sectionalism of Labour extremism 
—another form of organized selfishness. It is not true that 
Liberalism is without a programme. It is dangerously near 
the truth that many Liberals who carry the party fortunes 
do not put faith and hard work into its popularization. 

* * * 

The result of the Faversham election was being dis- 
cussed in a company of Liberals, and a remark was made 
which to me was rather startling. ‘‘ Well,’’ said one, ** I’d 
rather see a Tory in than a Labour man, at any rate.’? To 
my surprise this view found general assent in a fairly 
representative company of such as call themselves Liberals. 
I found myself in a minority of one, and expressed myself 
with the appropriate aggressiveness. If this view is accepted, 
the worst enemies of Liberalism will be justified. It is 
what Labour critics affect to believe, and what the Tories 
would like to see acted upon. In short, it is absolutely 
fatal doctrine, and reduces the Liberal revival to a farce, 
and the present alignment of politics to a sham fight. 
If, I said, it is necessary to choose, I cannot understand 
how any Liberal could desire the return of a Tory rather 
than a Labour man. Labour is the child of Liberalism, 
and bears the marks of its parentage. I do not myself 
regard the vague and disputed term Socialism as constitut- 
ing an impassable division. We are in simple truth all 
Socialists now; that is to say, all progressives are 
Socialists in some form or another. The fear of Socialism 
which lies behind such an opinion as my friend expressed, 
is it really much more than the dread of the possessor 
of anything that seems to threaten his possessions and 
attendant privileges; is it not, in short, Toryism? I added 
that as a Liberal I naturally wanted to see Liberals in 
Parliament, as of course he did, but failing that I should 
naturally prefer to see a Labour man beat a Tory every 
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time, for I know that the Labour man will do what I want 
to be done three times out of four, whereas the Tory will do 
what I detest three times out of four. If I thought other- 
wise I would join the Tory Party, but as I am a Liberal and 
as such share on a hundred subjects the social views of 
Labour, I think it heresy to wish for Tory successes as the 
alternative to those of my own party. 


* * * 


Twice, I think, in the last few years I met Lord Haig, 
and talked with him about the cause which he had taken up 
with genuine, and rather solitary, enthusiasm, that of 
helping disabled soldiers. What impressed me chiefly was 
his extreme mildness. If there was iron in his composition, 
and there must have been, it was certainly painted to look 
like lath. It seemed incredible that this courteous gentle- 
man (emphatically a gentleman), with his artless sim- 
plicity and air of elderly and etiolated elegance should ever 
have held the lives of millions in his hands and had thrust 
upon him the agony of great decisions. I suppose the 
truth was that he did not feel the agony intolerably. I 
do not mean, of course, that he was a heartless man, but 
that he was armoured in duty and necessity; it was the 
job, and it was no use wasting energy and losing efficiency 
over emotions. That he was a man of exceptional nervous 
sensibility I doubt: such men simply cannot stand the 
strain of responsibility for the blood and misery of war. 
His personality struck me as rather negative: his mind 
as simple and direct. I always honoured him for his 
splendid refusal to dabble in the dirty game of politico- 
military intrigue; he got on with the job as well as he 
could, and let the Wilsons talk and pull the strings. Haig 
had no gift of words in any case, and yet at the greatest 
crisis of the war he sent out a message which no master 
of tragic speech could have surpassed. How well I re- 
member the stunning effect that morning in 1918 when, in 
a newspaper office, the ‘* tape ’? machine ticked out the 
news that Haig had proclaimed to his Army that the time 
had come when every man must fight with his back to the 
wall. It was tremendous. If Haig, who never raised his 
voice, used dramatic words, things must be terrible indeed 
—as indeed they were. Leaving it to others to 
make the defence he would not have cared to make him- 
self, Haig came home, and devoted the rest of his life, 
in honourable singularity, to working for the disabled ex- 
Tommy. He was a gentleman. 


* * * 


Ibafiez was, I suppose, the only recent Continental 
novelist who became a best-seller in England through trans- 
lations. In this he was the successor of Zola, whom he 
resembled also in his coarse power in the handling of masses 
of lives. The vogue of his war novel ** The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse’? was very great, partly on its 
undoubted melodramatic merits, and partly as the subject 
of a famous film—a notable example of the stimulus given 
to the circulation of a book by the movies. And in this 
case the film was possibly better than the original from 
which it was taken. The camera can beat the writer at 
crude sensationalism every time. I remember that the 
book gave me a feeling of nausea. The only book of his 
from which I derived much pleasure was the life history of 
a famous matador. This struck me as extremely interest- 
ing for its information about bull-fighting, and genuinely 
illuminating as a study of hero-worship. But this too 
was rough work; contrast it for a moment with Mr. 
Bennett’s study of a professional footballer in the tale 
called ** The Matador of the Five Towns,’”’ and feel the 
difference between the daub and the picture. Spanish 
critics say that the profuse colour and exuberance of 
Ibafiez is alien to the classic traditions of Spanish letters. 
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He had no humour and little taste—in short, he was a 
best-seller. His republicanism was turbulent and violent 
like his literary manner, though, of course, the courage 
with which he stood up against the dictatorship was very 
much to his credit. People who have read his famous 
attack on King Alfonso tell me that it is a masterpiece of 
vituperation. In these mealy-mouthed days one may feel 
grateful to a man who revives—in the good cause of 
liberty—the grand old art of political abuse. 
* x * 


On Monday I paused, as I always do on January 30th, 
to read the inscriptions on the wreaths which Jacobites, 
High Churchmen, and other romanticists lay on that day 
at the foot of the elegant French statue of King Charles. 
One can spare a moment for sympathy with a purely sen- 
timental commemoration, which is without meaning but 
not without feeling. I think this annual observance is a 
small and unregarded protest against the iron common 
sense of a materialistic age. Tainted, no doubt, with a 
kind of historic snobbery it may be, but is it not rather 
pleasing to find that there are still people who cherish a 
dream, a generous dream, of pity and reverence for a 
demoded ideal of aristocratic beauty? Logic is not every- 
thing, and I confess it appeals to a fleeting mood, in a time 
when oddities of character and devotion have become so 
searce, to think that there are grown-up men and women, 
loyal subjects of George V.—or would they say George III. ? 
—who are grotesquely faithful to the Stuarts still. And the 
fitting emblem for all this vague and immaterial worship 
is the figure of the elegant, melancholy King riding his 
horse high and aloof as in a dream, among the hooting 
*buses of Trafalgar Square. Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NORTHAMPTON, FAVERSHAM AND 
ECONOMY 


Sir,—Kappa confesses that he was not foolish enough to 
prophesy as to the result of the Faversham election. But 
proverbially, fools rush in where angels fear to tread. I 
made a rough and ready calculation before the polling day, 
with the result that the names were arranged in the correct 
order ; and in no case was I more than seven hundred votes 
out. My chief error lay in taking too many votes from 
the Liberal candidate and attaching them to Labour. At 
Northampton recently, the Liberal candidate, an able and 
facilely eloquent personage, expressed surprise at the com- 
parative paucity of his supporters. But is not the reason too 
obvious? Here are these gentlemen mouthing the trite and 
worn-out platitudes of last century's Liberalism and echoing 
the tiresome phrases issued by the ‘‘ Liberal Council.’’ This 
body might be taken for an annexe of the House of Lords. 
They talk unceasingly of economy. But economy in what? 
Education? Social Services? The Civil Service? What is 
left for them but the Fighting Services? For on nothing 
else can an appreciable saving be made in our yearly expen- 
diture. And even now, that profligate spender, Mr. Bridge- 
man, is cutting the ground from underneath their feet. 
‘* Those Liberal candidates who live in London will be sur- 
feited with talks on Economy from the Municipal 
Reformers (! ) well before the end of next March.”’ 

Any reform that is worth having, as being of benefit to 
the commonalty, will, however much one may regret it, cause 
the more well-to-do amongst us to dive deeper into their 
pockets. No sound Liberal will grumble overmuch at that. 
Such a réle is best left to our Tory friends. 

The National Liberal Federation outlined a fighting 
policy last spring. Why send out from Headquarters candi- 
dates who fight shy of the programme? Let Sir Herbert 
Samuel see to it, or we Shall be in a worse plight at the next 
election than in the previous Red Letter one—Yours, &c., 

Cambridge. A. H. VALENTINE. 
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THE CATECHISM AND THE BLACK 
RUBRIC 


Str,—** The Body and Blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed given, taken, and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s Supper.’’ Contrary to your statement, these words 
are not accurately quoted from the Church Catechism. The 
word “ given ’’ does not occur in the passage and its intro- 
duction completely alters the interpretation. The Body and 
Blood of Christ are taken and received by the faithful 
through their faith. They are not given, because they do 
not inhere in the Elements ex opere operato.—Yours, &c., 

E. J. Martin. 

St. John’s Vicarage, Rastrick. 

January 28th, 1928. 


Sir,—There is a slip this week in your note on the 
Malines Conversations which I hope you will allow me to 
correct. You observe that some, who are not perfectly 
familiar with the Church Catechism, may be startled to learn 
that ‘‘ the formularies of the Church of England teach ‘ the 


body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed given, taken, 


and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper’ ”’ ; and 
you add later that ‘*‘ this passage is accurately quoted from 
the Catechism.”” As a matter of fact, it is inaccurately quoted 
in a vital particular, namely, the inclusion of the word 
‘* given.”’ 

The Church Catechism (in which I had to be word 
perfect as a child) runs: 

** QUESTION : What is the inward part or thing signified ? 
‘““ ANSWER: The Body and Blood of Christ which are 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 

Lord’s Supper.” 

The report on the Malines Conversations records—with- 
out purporting to quote the Church Catechism—that one of 
the agreements reached was that ‘‘ in the Eucharist the body 
and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ are verily given, taken, 
and received by the faithful. By consecration the bread and 
wine become the body and blood of Christ.” 

Now that is a very different matter. The doctrinal point 
made in the Church Catechism is that the faithful take and 
receive the Body and Blood, i.e., by virtue of their act of 
faith. The doctrinal point upon Which agreement is said 
to have been reached at Malines is that the bread and wine 
‘become ”’ the Body and Blood, in the sense that they can 
be “‘ given.”” The Malines *‘ agreement "’ could not logically 
appear (as you rightly remark) in a Prayer Book which 
contains the Black Rubric. The Church Catechism answer 


can.—Yours, &c., HuGH MARTIN. 


31, Queen Alexandra Mansions, W.C.1. 
January 28th, 1928. 


[We apologize for the slip to which our correspondents 
call attention. In his ‘‘ Notes on the Conversations at 
Malines,’’ Lord Halifax writes ‘‘ that, as the Formularies of 
the Church of England teach, ‘ the Body and Blood of Christ 
are verily and indeed given, taken, and received by the 
faithful in the Lord’s Supper.’ ”’ He does not give his 
authority for this statement, and we were mistaken in think- 
ing that it is accurately quoted from the Church Catechism. 
—Ep., NATION.] 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL 
MEDICAL COUNCIL 


Srr,—Your review of Sir Herbert Barker’s recently pub- 
lished autobiography refers to the removal of the late Dr. 
Axham’s name from the Medical Register. It will also be 
remembered that the Licensing Bodies ‘‘ revoked” his 
diplomas. Recently when a general effort was made to have 
his name again placed upon the Medical Register, the 
General Council alleged that it was helpless in the matter, as 
he was unqualified without them. 

Will you permit me space to point out that the Colleges 
have no statutory power to revoke their diplomas, which are 
made legal qualifications by Act of Parliament, and there- 
fore the Council was merely hoodwinking the public? 

Further than this, the General Council of Medical 
Education and Registration itself has no power, nor has 
any other body the power, to restore a name removed for 
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‘infamous conduct.’’ It is owing to these illegal removals 
that the Council has worked its way gradually to the position 
it now claims that the Act of 1858 gave it ‘ disciplinary 
powers *’ over the Medical Profession. 

It carries out its ‘‘ inquiry,’’ and comes to its decisions 
as to what is ‘‘ infamous conduct’’ warped by this bias, 
always having in mind its standing orders which provide for 
restoration. Consequently, I submit, all its decisions are 
tainted and could be upset. 

Dr. Axham was removed from the Register on the plea 
that by his conduct he enabled an unqualified person to 
practise. From time immemorial practitioners had worked 
with, and employed as assistants, men without a diploma. 
It was the common custom in 1858 when the Medical Act 
was passed. Forty years later the General Council decided 
to put a stop to the practice. It was alleged that such em- 
ployment was a ‘‘fraud on the public.’’ But if not fraudulent 
it was, and still remains, absolutely legal. To pretend that 
Sir Herbert Barker’s practice was fraudulent is obviously 
preposterous hypocrisy. 

It may be that the law is bad. It may be that the law 
should be altered, but the Council certainly had no authority 
to declare ‘‘ infamous ’’ under the Act a usage which was 
customary and lawful. In reality the power of the Council 
was obviously intended to be confined to cases of such pro- 
fessional misconduct as permanently disqualifies in the 
public interest a person from practising medicine. 

This contention is supported by a comparison with the 
Dentists Act of 1878, which unquestionably gave the Council 
disciplinary control over the profession. The control, how- 
ever, was limited by a proviso, that a name shall not be 
removed for a conviction which does not ‘‘ either from the 
trivial nature of the offence, or from the circumstances under 
which it was committed, disqualify a person from practising 
dentistry,’’ and by the right of appeal to a court of c»m- 
petent jurisdiction which could order restoration. 

If the General Council applied to Parliament it could 
obtain similar disciplinary powers over the medical profes- 
sion aS over the dental, but it would doubtless be coupled 
with similar limitations, and a similar right of appeal. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Council 
prefers to exercise arbitrarily the power it has usurped rather 
than risk similar limitations to its jurisdiction. 

It is much to be regretted that the recent agitation for 
Dr. Axham’s restoration was not based on these grounds, 
when other victims might have benefited who are now help- 
less owing to the enormous cost of legal proceedings. 
Although unjustly treated, Dr. Axham was not prevented 
from earning his livelihood, as others have been by the 
Council’s skill in stretching and twisting the plain meaning 
of the Act of Parliament.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN KYNASTON. 

Langham House, 308, Regent Street, W.1. 

January 24th, 1928. 


COLOUR PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Srr,—May I offer some observations on the colour 
problem in South Africa, prompted by Mr. A. M. Chirgwin’s 
article in a recent number of your paper? 

It is almost certainly true that the increase in numbers 
in the Bantu population, predicted in 1921, is not to mate- 
rialize. But I suggest that this whole population question 
is of sensational rather than of real interest. A point which 
never seems to be grasped by the general public is that 
ever since the rise of modern industry in South Africa, and 
emphatically at the present day, mines, railways, farms, 
and general industries have suffered from a shortage of 
native labour. Witness the great development in recruit- 
ing operations, and the fact that many labourers are every 
year brought into South Africa from Portuguese territory. 
Competition between industries for the available supply is 
one of the ever-present factors in the economic history of 
South Africa. 

It is necessary to realize that an increase in native 
population may have no significance whatever. The great 
majority of the coloured population live in their own terri- 
tories, under conditions which can only be described as 
primitive. What concerns us is the number brought into 
contact with European industry. And the conditions govern- 
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ing this are complex. Amongst other factors we may men- 
tion the attractiveness of mining work to the native (a very 
real factor) ; the skill of the recruiters ; the success of such 
measures as the hut-tax ; the condition of native agricul- 
ture ; and the willingness of outside Governments to allow 
their territory to be exploited by Witwatersrand recruiters. 
All of these factors are quite incalculable and practically 
independent of any absolute rise or fall in the coloured 
population. I hope I do not appear to labour this point 
excessively. It affects none of Mr. Chirgwin’s conclusions, 
but it enters into all discussions of the subject. 

The speculation as to whether South Africa is or is not 
to become a white man’s country is almost an obsession in 
certain quarters to-day. Let us keep one underlying factor 
in mind. The European population have not succeeded in 
establishing stable industries. Farming, save in a very few 
exceptional cases, is even to-day largely on a subsistence 
basis, and the most determined efforts of Government to 
spread scientific farming cannot be relied on to make the 
country agriculturally self-sufficing within the next two or 
three decades. Mining, on the other hand, is speculative, 
and, barring lucky finds, will expire within the lifetime of 
many now working on the mines (this on the most hopeful 
estimates). Other industries are dreamed of, but the stiffest 
protection appears to be ineffective, while without protection 
they can only hope to grow so long as they enjoy the shelter 
of the mines. It is these considerations, underlying all 
conflict between black and white labour, which really count. 
It is only in a static state of economic life that the slightest 
advance of the black is felt to be at the expense of the white. 

Under conditions such as these, reactionary legislation 
may be very effective. The Colour Bar Act is only part of 
a well-developed policy. Educational facilities are to be 
refused to natives. The natives are to be confined to well- 
defined areas, in which their government can be rigidly 
supervised. These areas are to be kept just so poor that the 
menfolk will be obliged to contract to work on the mines, 
and so keep up the labour supply. The power of the white 
is now so superior that the policy may succeed as long as 
is necessary. When the mines give out, or when other 
industries are developed, needs and policies may change.— 


Yours, &c., Poor WHITE. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE 


Smr,—The value of showing together the work of old 
masters and of modern painters is being well established at 
Burlington House. 

Mr. Fry, in his survey, finds it necessary to sneer at the 
late Mr. Cayley Robinson ; but the exhibition of this artist’s 
work, limited and unequal as it may be, is, I suggest, par- 
ticularly useful. It is the only reminder in this large 
display of old and new, of the intimate relation which paint- 
ing might bear to architecture if patrons, professors, artists 
and critics were more often found bathing manfully in the 
main stream of universal art, rather than disporting them- 
selves, however learnedly or amusingly, in shallow back- 
waters of «wsthetics.—Yours, &c., 

Ernest H. R. COLLINnGs. 


GEORGE DARLEY 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you would give me space 
to ask whether any of your readers know of a portrait of 
the poet George Darley (1795-1846). Darley was for several 
years art critic to the ATHENZUM. He knew many artists ; 
and his brother William, who survived him, was a painter 
of some talent. Yet, so far as I can discover, no portrait 
of the poet exists. The members of the family whom I have 
consulted have never heard of one, and there is none in the 
National Portrait Gallery or British Museum Print Room. 
If such a portrait exists I should like to use a reproduction 
of it as frontispiece to my ‘‘ Life’’ of Darley, soon to be 
published by the Oxford University Press.—Yours, &c., 

C. COLLEER ABBOTT. 

King’s College, Aberdeen. 

January 27th, 1928. 
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THE PLANE TREES 
By J. D. BERESFORD. 


N the London square opposite my window, the plane 

trees now completely stripped of their leaves have begun 

very noticeably to shed their bark, also. The sun is 
shining at the moment—the remote, chill sunset of a 
London autumn—and that mottling of yellow among the 
sooty darkness of trunks and branches has an effect of 
naked skin—as if a sweep or a coal porter had begun to 
wash himself in patches. 

It is a comparatively tidy tree, the plane, and throws 
off its grimed integument in neat, abrupt pieces. The 
eucalyptus in the South, although more thorough in its 
ablutions, stripping itself finally to a stark smoothness that 
the plane never achieves, exhibits a typical southern sloven- 
liness in the process. The bark ravels out into strips and 
threads, clinging here and there about branch or trunk in 
forlorn untidy rags until the mistral, or whatever the par- 
ticular local wind may be, comes like a peevish nurse to 
speed up the lazy process of undressing. 

I did not sit down, however, to talk of the ways of 
nature, but of the inertness of man—although it seems to 
me in this instance that the two have something in common. 
For four years I have been living in a drier air, unpolluted 
by coal-smoke; and the sight of those plane trees in the 
Square so shamelessly advertising the filth of the London 
atmosphere has made me feel uneasy, I have been realizing 
how my own garments, also, must stand in need of being 
peeled. Have they not, also, been subjected to the steady 
deposit of smuts that for ever rains down upon the populous 
towns of a country in which coal is recklessly burnt in 
open grates. 

When I was a young man, I worked as an architect’s 
assistant in Moorgate Street. We were on the top floor 
of a fairly high building, the ceiling was very low—not 
more than seven feet from the floor—and for the first two 
or three years of my stay there our only illuminant was 
gas burners of the kind that was used before the invention 
of mantles. In the winter it was dark by three o’clock, 
high up as we were; and the heat of the room, even though 
we let out the fire, necessitated open windows. It was 
then that the fun began for the workers on what should 
have been a fair white sheet of paper, ‘* double-elephant ”’ 
size. One blew, of course; or delicately flicked with a 
duster; or on occasion arrested in mid-air the visible 
descent of the oily black worms that descended with so 
sluggish but resolute an air of doing their worst. And their 
worst might be almost disastrous. One of these fat, black 
slugs slid rectilinearly along the paper by the movement of 
T- or set-square, provided an excellent imitation of a dark 
pencil line; a deceit less easy to detect in view of the fact 
that, do what we could, the whole surface of that once fair 
expanse of paper darkened hour by hour towards a grim 
deceptive grey. One could write one’s name on it with an 
indiarubber. It was bad enough even in the summer. 

Gas-fires have done something for us since those days 
of the foggy nineties, more particularly, I suppose, in 
London’s million kitchens. But (pace all you shareholders 
and interested corporations) I have no great liking for gas, 
though I admit the expedition and convenience of a gas- 
oven as a means of transport to a world in which we may 
presume, at least, that artificial heat would be superfluous. 

And the improvement, if noticeable when we remember the 
difference in colour-tone of our famous fogs, cannot, accord- 
ing to the witness of those piebald plane trees before me, 
have been very great. I think, for instance, of the new 
London that exhibited itself to me in that year of drought 
‘and coal-strikes 1921, when I found for the first time the 
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vistas and colour of a Continental city. It was an exhilara- 
tion to walk her streets that summer, intensely conscious 
of clean air and a new heat in the sun. That year, a man 
could get tanned by sitting in St. James’s Park; for once 
the life-giving ultra-violet rays had not been filtered out. 

All this protest looks no doubt as if I were leading up 
to some prescription whereby what is still the chief city of 
the world might be relieved from its never-ceasing fall of 
blacks, be gradually stripped of its bark like the plane 
trees, and take its place eventually not only among the 
great, but, also, among the beautiful cities of Europe. Was 
there not a suggestion some few years ago, of introducing 
by law over a period of years stoves that would consume 
at least the more noxious elements of their own smoke? 
And might I not, having stated my case, proceed now to 
an impassioned argument, invoke the present Government, 
or any other, to do something for heaven’s sake on behalf 
of the welfare, the very sanity of the people instead of 
wasting the country’s time and money on—what was the 
last popular grievance? Votes for flappers ? 

But indeed I have no intention of initiating the least 
breath of propaganda in this connection. It is not that I 
wish to give a sentimental twist to this slight essay by any 
admission that, after all, I love this dirty town best as 
she is, with her half-tones and quarter lights, the mystery 
of her shrouded distances and the glamour of her twilight 
effects at high noon. No, it is that I have recognized the 
way of humanity in the slothful natural process of those 
plane trees in the Square. For every evil under the sun 
there.is some kind of remedy, and the easiest is that to 
which we are accustomed. 

I will send my overcoat to the cleaners. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


REAT public interest has naturally been aroused by 
Gite award of the assessors in the competition in 

which architects were invited to submit designs for 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 
The fact that the winner proved to be a woman student 
under thirty years old, who had previously had little ex- 
perience of practical building, has indeed excited very 
much more comment than has the design of the theatre 
itself, and one need not be surprised that the feminists 
and their numerous sympathizers (for we are all feminists 
now) are jubilant at this particular achievement, which 
seems to indicate the fall of yet one more rampart of 
masculine privilege. To women as lawyers and doctors we 
have long been accustomed, so why not women as engineers 
or architects? In all the professions, arts, and sciences, 
behind sound practice there lies true theory, and the capacity 
to acquire such theory is not a distinguishing mark of sex. 
There is ample evidence that Miss Elizabeth Scott in her 
recent triumph over her male competitors has the goodwill 
of the architectural profession as a whole, which is eager 
to welcome recruits of such outstanding ability. Her suc- 
cess should be especially beneficial in its effects because it 
will help to discredit the fallacy that there is such a thing 
as a * feminine ”’ point of view in architecture. Women 
have not by virtue of their femininity anything of the 
smallest value or interest to contribute to architecture, but 
can only win distinction in this profession by the exercise of 
the same kind of philosophical intelligence which must 
equally be possessed by men, if these latter are to succeed. 
We may sympathize with Miss Scott in her resentment at 
the insulting attitude of those representatives of the Press 
who, in a spirit of ill-concealed jocularity, were so anxious 
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to inform the public whether she was ‘‘ bobbed ”’ or 
** shingled,”’ and to give details concerning the cut of her 
garments, for she is determined to take her position on 
equal terms with men, and in her capacity as an architect 
she wishes to be judged by her work and by that alone. 
And in the appraisement of her design for the Shakespeare 
Theatre it is incumbent upon the critic to rid himself of 
any airs of patronage or false chivalry he might be tempted 
to assume. There is no need for him to show especial 
deference to ‘* the weaker sex.’? The woman architect who 
designs an important public building is to that extent a 
public personage, and she will expect and receive hard 
knocks if true reason can be shown that her architectural 
performance is not praiseworthy. 

In this particular competition six of the entrants 
reached the final round, three English and three American, 
and all these premiated designs have been fully illustrated 
in the professional Press. Unfortunately it is of too common 
occurrence in such architectural contests that the justice of 
the assessors’ award is impugned either by disgruntled 
competitors or by others who regret the decision arrived at, 
but in the present instance there has not been even a 
whisper of dissension. Nobody has hinted that Miss Scott’s 
design was not the best submitted. Undoubtedly her 
plan was the most convenient and economical, and the 
elevations had an obvious homogeneity of style which was 
not present in the other premiated schemes. Yet amid the 
chorus of congratulation which Miss Scott’s success has 
properly evoked, one hears the voice of criticism, some- 
what hushed it is true, and almost afraid to express itself 
lest it should be thought ungracious. Is there, perhaps, 
some element of architectural charm, some attribute of 
social propriety or good manners lacking in the elevations of 
the winning design? In order that Miss Scott’s artistic aims 
should not be misrepresented, it may be well to quote a 
few sentences from an interview which she gave to a news- 
paper reporter. “I belong to the ‘ modernist ’ school of 
architects,’’ she explained. ‘‘ By that I mean I believe the 
function of a building to be the most important thing to be 
considered. In terms of theatre construction this means, of 
course, that acoustics and sight-lines must come first, and 
these ideas I have kept prominently before me in designing 
the Memoria] Theatre. At the same time I have taken full 
advantage of the exceptionally beautiful site on the banks 
of the Avon, which has been selected.’? By the superior 
skill with which Miss Scott has satisfied the utilitarian 
requirements of the building she has scored over her com- 
petitors, yet it appears that 4n subscribing to the modernist 
creed of ‘* expression,’’ she has interpreted this term in too 
narrow a sense. Nobody disputes that in theatre construc- 
tion acoustics and sight-lines must receive first considera- 
tion, and the ** modernists ”? are making an immodest claim 
in suggesting that they alone attend to such matters. But 
what we have to consider is not only the convenience of 
the inside, but the appearance of the outside, for this latter 
is what makes the most profound impression upon the 
general public, only a small fraction of whom are likely to 
attend the theatrical performances. The obvious criticism 
of the riverside elevation of Miss Scott’s design is that 
it has all the qualities of a rather untidy back elevation. 
The windows, of about twenty different shapes and sizes, 
although a few are arranged in repetitive formation, for the 
most part come anywhere, and while indeed they give 
truthful expression to various elements in the plan which 
were necessary to the internal economy of the building, they 
are subordinate elements which do not deserve the emphasis 
given them. In a narrow side street having the charac- 
teristics of a private alley one might expect to see in a 
theatre facade a disarray of little windows belonging to 
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dressing rooms and other minor apartments, but surely 
not in a conspicuous position facing a lovely river in one 
of England’s most famous ‘‘ beauty spots.” 

Miss Scott’s design unmistakably shows the influence 
of Le Corbusier, whose remarkable essays in “‘ go-as-you- 
please ”? fenestration aré acclaimed as masterpieces by those 
students who like the task of design made very easy for 
them. Yet it is apparent that the ‘“‘ modernist ”’ creed of 
expression at all costs will not inspire the creation of archi- 
tectural beauty, for the personality of a building just as 
that of a human being, if it is to be a gracious one, 
must exemplify not only the art of expression, but the art 
of concealment, especially when the thing concealed is of 
little interest to the public. The front elevation of the 
Shakespeare Theatre is highly attractive, and when the 
building comes to be erected there appears no reason 
why the river front should not be modified in order that 
it may show a similar spirit of decorum. To achieve 
such a happy result, however, Miss Scott will need to leave 
her ‘* modernist ”? sympathies behind her. 

A. Trystan Epwarps, 


THE DRAMA 
ART AND LUNATICS 


Apollo Theatre: ‘ The Death.” By 
STRINDBERG. 


R. ROBERT LORAINE, in a sensible little speech 
M which he made before the curtain on the second night 
of the ** Dance of Death,’’ observed that he had 
always been optimistic about the intelligence of the public 
and given them of his best. It was a just boast. On 
occasion we may disagree with Mr. Loraine’s judgments, 
but we may be sure he will never play down to us. Among 
other achievements Mr. Loraine has made Strindberg 
all the rage. Just as it was looking as if this extra- 
ordinary writer was to pass away without a trial, he has 
become a house-filler, and Mr. Loraine shares with Mr. 
Fagan the responsibility for this unexpected state of 
affairs. ‘* The Dance of Death” should do at least as 
well as *‘ The Father.”? It is in many ways the more 
satisfactory play of the two, as it ‘‘ keeps it up better.” 
It is not the frequent case of a sublime first act with the 
rest a ruin. On the contrary, the second act is better than 
the first, and the third just as good. It is, on occasion, 
obscure and disconnected, but the picture of a blindly 
hating married couple socially marooned on an island is 
terrific and well sustained, while Strindberg was always a . 
master of *‘ the theatre.”? Mr. Loraine himself is magnificent 
as the Artillery Captain, and Mr. Edmund Gwenn very 
efficient as the inevitable third, in this case a Master 
of Quarantine (what a very Scandinavian symbolism !). 
Miss Miriam Lewes was not so successful. She has a charm 
of her own, and did not portray one of those awful vampire 
women who were an obsession with Strindberg, and whom, 
I am sure, he intended to portray in Alice. Still, the 
** Dance of Death ”? is a very exciting play, in parts very 
well acted and produced, and should be missed by nobody. 
Having said this much, it may be permissible to talk about 
something else. 
Mr. Loraine has been so successful with Strindberg that 
I notice among many intelligent people a tendency to 
exalt him to the skies, while, complementally, Ibsen redons 
the indiarubber overboots from which he was just emerging. 
Meanwhile, his detractors, the ordinary silly people, fall 
back on the complaint that he is *‘ depressing,’’ with the 
result that between the idolatry of the clever and the 
detraction of the stupid, a glorious career should be open 
to him. Nevertheless, I am certain that Strindberg should 
never be mentioned in the same breath as Ibsen, though 
the heresy is as natural as it is grave. Strindberg is 
essentially a lunatic with gigantic powers of expression. 
Say one spent a month with Strindberg and survived it, 
one would be provided for life with materials for keeping 
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the table in a roar, A month with Ibsen might well give 
one nothing but an occasional opportunity for self-adver- 
tisement. For the temperament of Ibsen, even his cast of 
mind was implicit with a certain dull calm, which makes 
for the construction of great works of art. We feel that 
he sits down coolly in front of his design, and probably 
even his personality is in abeyance till “* Little Eyolf ” is 
created. Strindberg, on the contrary, proceeds from one 
happy thought to another; the result is a succession of 
brilliant flashes, not a design. The epithet ‘‘ depressing ”’ 
is about the worst that could be applied to him. His 
weakness is rather to be comic, like an old friend. ‘* Dear, 
mad old Strindberg at his tricks again,’? we feel inclined 
to cry, with a gesture of affectionate recognition. He was 
always writing autobiographies and always in a rage. His 
seven autobiographies are written in a crescendo of fury 
at the way in which he has been treated. As a study of 
gradually increasing persecution mania these books are 
unique in literature, and as Strindberg wrote with enor- 
mous vivacity and power the result is overwhelming. But 
the strength of the autobiographies becomes the weakness 
of the plays. For all through them, too, we see his 
wives, his poverty, and his absence of success detailed in 
luxurious wealth. The result is magnificent, but not 
always art, because he always refers everything back to 
himself. Anger can be the parent of the best art. But 
when Swift wrote ‘* A modest proposal,’? though furious 
he was also cold. Hence ‘‘ A modest proposal ’? and 
** Directions to Servants,’”’ akin as they are in some ways 
to Strindberg’s works, are, owing to their objectiveness, 
masterpieces of the first order. Swift’s saeva indignatio was 
directed against the universe, not against his personal 
acquaintance. His egotism did not amount to madness. 
He was able to make the great surrender. Strindberg 
was not. 

Strindberg therefore should be a more popular writer 
than Swift on one side or Ibsen on the other, for interest 
in character has a wider appeal than interest in art, and 
we are always getting at Strindberg through his writings. 
He belongs to a class of artists which includes such 
phenomena as Van Gogh, Meryon, and George Sand, who 
are even more interesting for what they are than for what 
they make. They are the prophets, not the artists of this 
world. We are filled with no consuming curiosity about 
the character of Ibsen or Raphael. Even in the case of 
Shakespeare the interest is secondary, though it has the 
spurious fascination of a jig-saw puzzle. Strindberg the 
pure writer will always be of secondary interest to Strind- 
berg the man; but as he was one of the most interesting 
characters that ever lived, and wrote about himself with 
infinite variety : as further the proper study of mankind 
is man, not art, Mr. Loraine should have all the success 
he deserves for his bold incursion into Strindberg. 

FRANCIS BrrRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE ‘“ Masque of Venice,’? Mr. George Gribble’s 
comedy at the Savoy Theatre, has had a Press it 
certainly does not deserve. Apparently something 
went wrong with the acting on the first night, and the 
gallery was occupied by a set of hooligans who make it 
their business to how] at anything that has any merit. 
By the third night the production had pulled itself to- 
gether, and the play was received with considerable en- 
thusiasm by a good house. Let me say at once that 
anyone who goes to the theatre at all should go to the 
** Masque of Venice.”? It may not quite come off. Some 
of the characters, at any rate as they are interpreted, are 
not sufficiently clear. Perhaps there is not enough move- 
ment. But, and this renders all criticism secondary, the 
** Masque of Venice ”’ is conceived as dramatic literature. 
It is neither realistic nor expressionist, but makes an effort 
to have style and beauty. An attempt is made not “ to 
imitate life,’? but to give the actors something to say 
which is worth saying. Without making preposterous 
comparisons, I felt an aroma of Congreve about the 
** Masque of Venice ”?; for the play deals in a civilized 
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way with civilized people. Perhaps they are too civilized, 
the associations too numerous and illusive. As the train 
dashes through the station, we catch glimpses of Casanova, 
Manon Lescaut, Byron, Goethe, Stendhal, Mme. de Stael, 
Benjamin Constant. Who else is there in the train? We 
are frightened that we may have missed somebody. Mr. 
Gribble is really too naughty. Still a little naughtiness 
is an infinite relief and it is a divine pleasure to be given 
credit for a little intelligence. All this too puts a strain 
on the actors, accustomed to the less literary language of 
the modern stage. We feel they were getting out of their 
depth. Miss Jeanne de Casalis was most at home as 
Manon, still Miss Marie Tempest’s exquisite technique 
covered up what I felt to be a deficiency in her under- 
standing of her réle as Mme de Stael; and what a play 
in which Casanova has to make love to Corinne! As 
Byron-Constant-Galsworthy, Mr. Tully never quite made 
us understand what he was at; while Cazeneuve, with his 
jarring complexes as a libertine-nonconformist, was almost 
intolerably Stendhalien. But Mr. Roberts did extremely 
well. I suspect that Mr. Gribble will benefit as a play- 
maker from seeing ‘* A Masque of Venice ” on the stage. 
The British Public might benefit even more in a different 
way. It might learn all over again what a comedy is. 
* * * 


** The Second Man,” by Mr. S. N. Behrman (Play- 
house), is called a comedy, and it is a comedy: by which 
I mean that not only is it concerned with plausible people 
in plausible situations and relationships, but that it con- 
tains a definite thesis on which is based a commentary on 
life as the author sees it. And that alone is enough to 
make it a noteworthy play. The title is taken from a 
letter of Lord Leighton: “‘. .. For together with, and 
as it were behind, so much pleasurable emotion, there is 
always that other strange second man in me, calm, critical, 
observant, unmoved, blasé, odious.’? The entire action 
consists of the amours and amourettes of four people, a 
young writer (Mr. Noe] Coward), all superficiality and wit 
but troubled with this ‘‘ second man ”’; an earnest, worthy, 
dull scientist (Mr. Raymond Massey); a rich woman 
(Miss Zena Dare) in love with the writer; and a fluffy 
young thing (Miss Ursula Jeans) in love with the writer 
and loved by the scientist. They bicker and fence and 
exchange brilliancies through three delicious acts, and 
finally settle down in pairs, perhaps not very permanently. 
The author may be congratulated on having defied every 
theatrical convention, with the possible exception of 
Tchehov’s, and having written withal an extremely dex- 
terous and witty example of ultra-modern high comedy. 
Mr. Basil Dean, the producer, is also entitled to take pride 
in himself for having staged the play exactly as it should 
be staged, and still more for having had the enterprise and 
imagination to stage it at all. 

- aa + 

**Two White Arms,” a farcical comedy by Harold 
Dearden (joint author of ‘‘ Interference ’’), at the Ambas- 
sadors, provides a very entertaining evening. Dr. Dearden, 
though superficial, is never silly. He laughs at the same 
sort of things as we do, and in the same sort of way. 
This is a rare comfort in the theatre. His intellectual 
furniture is up-to-date. | Psycho-analysts have replaced 
clergymen in the repertory of his butts. The ‘ philo- 
sophy ”? that men are hunters and get bored with too much 
home is explained rather clumsily in the play, which how- 
ever gets along very well without the explanations. Every 
act has its merits. The induction is amusing enough and 
is eked out by very good business. Jokes about motor-cars 
nearly always depress me to tears. But Mr. Owen Nares’s 
mechanical Odyssey, which takes up Act 2, made me laugh 
consumedly. In Act 3, Dr. Dearden starts too many 
hares, which he subsequently fails to hunt. His weakness 
as a dramatist is probably that, though he has a plethora 
of ideas he is not equally good at working any of them 
out. His amusing nerve specialist altered his whole 
character several times in the last act. This entertaining 
comedy is very well played by everyone. 

* * * 


I like the Arts Theatre in Great Newport Street so 
much that it goes against the grain to criticize unfavour- 
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ably anything that is produced there. And yet the quad- 
ruple “* bill ” of this week gave me little enjoyment, and I 
thought my own mood was reflected in my fellow members 
of the audience. There were four one-act plays. One by 
Rupert Brooke, called ‘‘ Lithuania,’’ which, if he had 
lived, I feel sure he would have consigned to a bottom 
drawer or a waste-paper basket. There was G.B.S. in a 
little joke, much more funny to its author than it was 
to his audience. There was August Strindberg in a grim 
episode called ‘‘ Simoon,”’ the best thing of the evening, 
and more familiarly, Yeats’s ‘* Land of Heart’s Desire.’’ 
To tell the truth all were a little dull, and there was not 
much good acting to redeem them. Miss Gwendolen Evans, 
both in ** Lithuania ’’ and ** Simoon,’’ seemed to lift these 
performances out of their general drabness, and Mr. Walter 
Hudd showed again that he was an actor who has an 
intelligent care for his craft. But on the whole the most 
interesting announcements on the programme were those 
dealing with future arrangements, amongst which is Basil 
Dean’s production of ‘* Young Woodley,”? by John van 
Druyten, on February 13th. The Arts Theatre Club has 
done so much interesting work in the past and promises 
so much for the future that despite a dull evening I am 
still convinced that every lover of the theatre should be a 
member of the Society. 

* * * 


Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s ‘‘ The Hairy Ape,’ which is 
now being acted at the Gate Theatre Studio, begins well 
in a locale in which its author is always at home, on board 
ship. It deals with the mentality of a stoker who is con- 
vinced that since his part in the ship’s cosmos is vital to 
its movement, and since its movement is vital to 
its existence, he, not the captain or the engineer or the 
owners, is the big bug, that he “‘ belongs.”? That is the 
one idea in his head, and it is only when he fancies that a 
sightseeing feminine passenger has insulted him that he 
tries to think of anything else, an attempt which ulti- 
mately relegates him to the level of the “‘ hairy ape ”’ in 
the Zoo to which he had imagined himself compared. Mr. 
O’Neill has drawn the stoker to perfection in the expository 
stages, but in developing the character he changes his 
method to the ‘‘ expressionistic,’’ and becomes somewhat 
obscurely philosophical. The fusion of the two methods 
is greatly aided by Mr. George Merritt’s magnificent per- 
formance as the stoker, and Mr. Peter Godfrey’s skilful 
and ingenious production, but it is not far enough removed 
from confusion to be completely successful. Nevertheless, 
the play is very well worth seeing. The general] standard 
of the acting is higher than that of any previous produc- 
tion I have seen at the Gate Theatre. 

* * * 


Mr. F. W. Murnau, the producer of ‘‘ Sunrise *’ (at 
the Marble Arch Pavilion), made several films in Germany 
before he went to Hollywood, but ‘“‘ Sunrise ”’ is his 
greatest achievement; in fact it is the greatest achieve- 
ment of film production that there has been up to the 
present day. Isolated parts of other films may have been 
more strikingly successful, but ‘* Sunrise ’’ is remarkable 
in that it does something which no other film has done—it 
has been conceived with a real sense of form, and its 
different parts are related in a rhythmical design whose 
total effect is extremely moving and satisfying. For this 
reason, and because it achieves its end by means which 
belong essentially and solely to the cinema, it may fairly 
claim to be a work of art. It is, in fact, not a bastard 
offspring of literature and the theatre with the worst and 
least esthetically important points of both, but a story 
told by means of moving pictures, more closely related to 
the ballet, perhaps, than to any other of the older and 
more established arts. Minor faults there are—there is at 
moments a little too much sentiment, and the village 
architecture is too picturesque—but on the whole the film 
is very unpretentious and the pictures admirably taken. 
The story, of a farmer and his wife whose peace is dis- 
turbed by a woman from the city, is very simple, and the 
principal parts are acted with great restraint and sincerity 
by Miss Janet Gaynor and Mr. George O’Brien under Mr. 
Murnau’s intelligent directorship. 
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Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, February 4th.— 
Harriet Cohen, Orchestral Concert, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Dorothy Howell and Elsie Owen, Piano and Violin 
Recital, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Conference on Agriculture and the Small Farmer, 
London School of Economics, 3 to 10. 
Sunday, February 5th.— 
Dr. Bernard Hollander on ‘* What is Life? 
Mind? *’, South Place, 11. 
Film Society’s film—*‘ Jerusalem,” 
Kinema, 2.15. 
Repertory Players in ‘‘ Our Duchess,’’? by Mr. H. F. 
Maltby, at the Strand. 
Monday, February 6th.— 
Norwich Players in ‘* Coriolanus,”’ 
Theatre, Norwich (February 6th-11th). 
Major H. Corlette on ‘‘ Architecture of the Restora- 
tion Period,’? Town Hall, Gloucester Place, W., 8. 
‘“* The Third Finger,’? by Mr. R. R. Whittaker, at the 
Everyman. 
** Macbeth ”? (in modern dress) at the Court Theatre. 
Reopening of the Old Vic with opera. 
Edward Mitchell, Week of Twentieth-Century Piano- 
forte Music, Wigmore Hall, 3.15 (February 6th-10th). 
Tuesday, February 7th.— 
‘* Listeners,”” by Mr. Reginald Berkeley, at Wynd- 
ham’s. 
Wednesday, February Sth.— 
Léner Quartet, Beethoven Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Thursday, February 9th.— 
Major Ian Hay Beith (‘‘ Ian Hay ’’) on ** The Eng- 
lish Sense of Humour,’’ Essex Hall, 6.30. 
Friday, February 10th.— 
Elisabeth Schumann, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall,. 
3.15. 


What is 


New Gallery 


Maddermarket 


OMICRON. 


A WESTERN HOUR GLASS 


THE heavy-laden noon that fades, 
The cool leaf-dropping twilight shades 
Are preludes 

To a rose sun-setting. 


Through tangled paths of scented thistle 
The shrill notes of a cricket’s whistle 
Are heralds 
Of a gold moon-rising. 


The falling winds that chill the graves, 
. The slow returning of the waves 
Are tokens 
Of a blue day-breaking. 
Nina Lassen. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHEN2UM, FEBRUARY 5TH, 1828. Price 8&d.. 


GENT'S POEMS 
Poems by Thomas Gent. Pp. 191. Cadell, London. 1828. 


Mr. GENT occupies a respectable place among the minor 
poets of the day, and we think he deserves the situation 
assigned to him; but taking up the present collection of 
his Poems, with great respect for his abilities, we think there 
are some parts which might have been better left out, and 
others that would have admitted the correction of his good 
taste. What, for example, could have suffered a writer of 
Mr. Gent’s experience to let such lines as these escape 
him :— 

‘““When dark adversity her eclipse spread, 

And veil’d its splendours in petrific night ”’ ; 
or could have made him think that the image contained in 
the last line of the following verse could be made pretty, by 
all the pretty words in the language :— 
‘““And oft the welcome neighbour loves to stop, 
To tell the market news, to laugh and sing, 


O’er the loved circling jug, whose old brown top 
Is wet with kisses from the florid ring.” 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304-5.) 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30 
* THARK.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
OWEN NARES in ‘‘ TWO WHITE ARMS.” 
By HAROLD DEARDEN. 
COURT (Sloane 5137.) EVENINGS., 8.30 MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON'S SEASON. 
““THE ADDING MACHINE.” By Elmer Rice. 
MONDAY NEXT (4 weeks only), ‘*‘ MACBETH.”’ (In Modern Dress.) 


ORITERION, (Ger. 3844.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., TUES. & SAT., 2.30. 
““MARCH HARES.” 
ATHENE SEYLER, LESLIE BANKS, and HILDA TREVELYAN. 
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_ THEATRES. 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) NIGHTLY, 8.40. Mats., Thurs., Sat., 2.5. 
* THE CROOKED BILLET.” #y DION TITHERADGE 


Leon Quartermaine, Mercia Swinburne, Barbara Gott, C. V. France 








8ST. MARTIN’S. § Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.30 sharp. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.50. 
““THE SILVER CORD.” By SIDNEY HOWARD. 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. CLARE EAMES. 





SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 5666.) NIGHTLY, ot 8.20. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


“THE HIGH ROAD.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 





WYNDHAM'S §$ (Regent 02.) NIGHTLY, at 8.30. (Tast 2 Nights.) 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.0. 
EDITH EVANS in 


“THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 





DRURY LANE, BVGE., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.3. 


“THE DESERT SONG.” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 





FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307. 
Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, at 2.0 


“ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 


NIGHTLY, at 6.30 





GARRICK THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


Gerrard 9513 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
“TIN GODS.” 
A NEW PLAY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ POTIPHAR’S WIFE.” 





HIPPODROME, London. Gerrard 0666 
EVENINGS, 8.15 MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
“HIT THE DECK.” 

IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY. 
SYDNEY HOWARD STANLEY HOLLCWAY. 





KINGSWAY. (Gerr, 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mate., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.38 
JEAN CADELL ia 
““MARIGOLD.” 





LITTLE. (Reg. 2401.) TO-DAY & TO-MORROW (Sat.), at 5 
“MAN AND SUPERMAN” in ENTIRETY 
By BERNARD SHAW. 
MONDAY NEXT, February 6. “MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION.” 








CINEMAS. 





GAPITOL, Haymarket. CONTINUOUS, 1 to 11, SUNDAYS, 6 to 11. 
Commencing Saturday, February 4th. 
Premier Presentation of 


** ROOKIES.” 


Featuring George K. Arthur and Marceline Day, 





PHILHARMONIC HALL. (Mayfair 0606.) 


“THE KING OF KINGS.” 
SAT. & DAILY, at 2.30 and 8.4. 
Prices (inc. Tax): 8/6, 5/9, 3/6, 2/4, 1/2. 


(Sunday, at 8.) 





RIALTO, Piccadilly Circus. DAILY, 12.8 to 11. SUNDAYS, 6 to 11. 
IVAN MOSJOUKINE as the world’s most passionate 
‘*PRINCE OF ADVENTURERS.” 


A Story of the World's Most Passionate Lover. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.4. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


Feb. 6th, 7th & 8th. JAMESON THOMAS & ELLALINE TERRISS in 
*““BLIGHTY ”; MARION DAVIES in “ THE RED MILL,” etc. 


(Holborn 2763.) 


Feb. 9th, 10th & llth. HARRY LANGDON in “LONG PANTS”; LOIS 
MORAN in “ THE WHIRLWIND OF YOUTH ”’;; also ‘“ THE DIS-ORDERLY 
ROOM”; and LILY MYERS, Soprano, 











LONDON PAVILION. DAILY, at 2.30 and 8.3. SUNDAYS, at 8 o’clock 
The Greatest Stage and Screen Spectacle 


““UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” 
With Unique Stage Show by 4 Coloured Artistes. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. EVENINGS, at 8. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.00. 
The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 
“HENRY V.” 


PRINCE OF WALES. Gerrard 7482 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., 2.30 
*““OUTWARD BOUND.” 

By SUTTON VANE. 








GEORGE ROBEY in “ BITS AND PIECES.” 
MARIE BLANCHE. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT.. at 2.30 


EVENINGS, at 6.30. 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To Publisher, THE NATION AND ATHENZEUM, 
38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | 
shall be willing to pay 2s. te cever their eost and postage. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIND 


T was a good idea of Mr. Laski’s to include in the 
foe ** Library of European Thought ” which he is 

editing the third volume of Emile Faguet’s ‘** Politiques 
et moralistes du 19® siécle,’’ translated by Miss Dorothy 
Galton under the title ‘* Politicians and Moralists of the 
Nineteenth Century ” (Benn, 15s.). Faguet was an ex- 
tremely prolific and catholic critic, who ranged over litera- 
ture, history, politics, and philosophy, and who, as Mr. 
Laski says, had a wider influence in France than any critic 
Sainte-Beuve, with the possible exception of 
He is, perhaps, not quite so clever or so 
learned or so profound as he appears to be upon the sur- 
face, and he sometimes conceals a paucity or commonplace- 
ness of ideas under a rather pretentious critical and literary 
paraphernalia. But at his best he has the greatest virtue 
in a critic : he stimulates his reader to take down volumes 
from the shelves and to begin thinking for himself. The 
three volumes in which he dissected and reconstructed the 
political and ethical writers of nineteenth-century France 
certainly have this stimulating quality. In the first 
volume of the series he dealt with the thinkers who had 
lived through the French Revolution and who, in his own 
words, ‘* had conceived either a profound aversion from 
new things, or a strong and ardent hope in the future, or 
the need of consolidating and organizing the fruits of 
victory.”” The most famous of these are de Maistre, 
Mme. de Stael, Constant, and Guizot. The second volume 
dealt with those ** who believed in the necessity and the 
possibility of organizing a new * spiritual force,’ ’’ and here 
we find Saint-Simon, Fourier, Cousin, and Comte. The 
third volume, which is the one selected for translation, 
deals with Stendhal, Tocqueville, Proudhon, Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, and Renan, who. “‘ prove the general failure of the 
thinkers dealt with in the second.”’ 


since 
Brunetiére. 


* * ~ 


The level of eminence in this third volume is higher 
than in that of the other two, and the writers and thinkers 
included are, I think, more characteristic of the French 
mind in the nineteenth century than those in the other 
volumes. Faguet himself says that there is no unity in 
this volume because the thinkers had little or nothing in 
common, and were not in pursuit of the same, or even 
similar, ends. In this he is not quite correct. All these 
writers are possessed by a profound scepticism which is 
combined in a curious and characteristic way with some 
form of idealism. There is Sainte-Beuve, who disbelieved 
in method, general ideas, even truth itself, worshipped the 
great sceptics and held scepticism to be the principle of all 
progress and civilization, and was himself consumed by a 
passion for the search after truth. There is Taine, who 
according to Faguet was not a sceptic, but who, neverthe- 
less, was extraordinarily distrustful of the possibility of 
knowing anything except a smal] number of facts, and was 
attached to the pursuit of something from which he ex- 
pected little or no result. ‘* Inquisitive without eagerness, 
diligent without excitement, obstinate without hope, and 
disillusioned beforehand,’’ he seems to say to us: ** Behold 
the truth ; it is probably true and certainly useless.”? There 


is Renan who *‘ towards the end of his life had practically 
all known forms of scepticism, but had not the sceptical 
There is Proudhon, that extraordinary 
combination of violent and arrogant conviction and anni- 
hilating scepticism, who destroys the foundations of every 
political and social system that has ever existed or been 
imagined, including those to which he himself was pas- 
sionately attached—a wild idealist who spent his life in the 
massacre of ideals. There is Tocqueville, with his devotion 
to democracy and analysis, and with his distrust of all 
general ideas, philosophy of history, and truth in the 
large. Even Stendhal, who is not a thinker at all in the 
sense in which the other writers in this volume are 
thinkers, has his ideal in the search for happiness, and dis- 
belief in everything else, and even perhaps in the object of 
his search. 

These five writers are characteristic, as I said, of the 
nineteenth-century mind in France. It was a negative, 
sceptical, pessimistic mind. It is interesting to compare 
it with the nineteenth-century mind of England. Consider 
the following list, which sets opposite to each of these 
five Frenchmen a contemporary Englishman, a writer of 
much the same scope and eminence :— 


background.”’ 


Stendhal 1783-1842 Carlyle 1795-1881 
Tocqueville 1805-1859 Macaulay 1800-1859 
Proudhon 1809-1865 Mill 1806-1873 
Sainte-Beuve 1894-289 Arnold 1822-1888 
Taine 1828-1893 Pater 1839-1894 
Renan 1823-1592 Newman 1801-1890 


Exception can, of course, be taken to the list of English- 
men (or Scotsmen), particularly in the case of Carlyle 
and Pater, who are not very good parallels to Stendhal 
and Taine, but then it is difficult to find a British equiva- 
lent to those two Frenchmen. Perhaps if Shelley had 
lived until 1842, he might have taken the place of Carlyle 
in the list. But the very difficulty of finding equivalents 
is significant. The two lists, at least, show how much 
less sceptical, how much more positive and concrete, Eng- 
lish thought was than French thought in the last century. 
What could be a greater contrast than the minds and lives 
of Renan and Newman, two men in their gifts and temper 
and intellect not unlike. Renan, beginning as a devout 
Catholic in the seminary and ending in the “‘ Origines du 
Christianisme ’?; Newman, the son of a banker, beginning 
as an undergraduate at Oxford and a deacon of the 
Anglican Church, and ending as a Cardinal of the Church 
of Rome. Intellectual scepticism and a passion for shaking 
the last little drop of truth out of an idea carried the one 
out of the Church; a dread of, or antipathy for, this atti- 
tude carried the other into it. And look at Macaulay, Mill, 
and Arnold, how positive and practical and moral they are 
and how certain that fundamentally, with the British Con- 
stitution on earth and God in his heaven, all’s right with 
the world. What a contrast to the cautious intellectualism 
of Tocqueville, the devastating analysis of Proudhon, or 
the sedulous criticism of Sainte-Beuve who believed neither 
in general ideas nor the teachings of history nor the 
progress of humanity. 
LEonaRD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
WHERE SCHOLARS TREAD NO MORE 


The Letters of Junius. Edited, with an Introduction, by C. W. 

EVERETT. (Faber & Gwyer. 2ls. 

Mr. C. W. Everett, Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council of America, whilst pursuing some research on 
Bentham, was ‘‘ glancing idly at the original letters of 
Junius to Wilkes’’ when his “ attention was caught” by 
the watermark in the paper, ‘‘a figure of Britannia with 
the legend Pro Patria."’ He had seen it before in 
Bentham MSS., 

‘written in the early 1780'S, many of them while Bentham 

was a guest of Lord Shelburne’s at his country place in 

Wiltshire. This was, it is true, a slight enough coincidence, 

for the paper may have been extensively used at that 

period, but it was enough to interest me in the possibility 
of some connection between Junius and Shelburne.” 

Did Mr. Everett now try to ascertain at least whether 
Lord Shelburne had used the same paper in 1771, i.e., when 
Junius wrote his letters to Wilkes? No such inquiry is men- 
tioned; but he proceeded to study English history, 1760-1770, 
in a dozen standard works and a few text-books, and also 
looked at a few manuscripts, though not at the Lansdowne 
Papers. The results, embodied in his introduction, suggest 
that his ‘‘ investigation ’’ must have been of a rather elemen- 
tary character ; still, to him it ‘‘ showed so many striking 
parallels between the policies of Junius and those of Lord 
Shelburne that the present edition of the ‘ Letters’ was 
finally undertaken.”’ 

There is room for a new and scholarly edition of those 
‘* Letters,’’ and in Mr. Everett’s appendices and notes there 
is evidence of hard and keen work; his knowledge, how- 
ever, iS uneven and superficial, and his notes seem to occur 
not necessarily where required, but where he thinks that 
he has something to say, which is often not more than a 
reader of moderate education knows, and one of even less 
than average intelligence could guess from the context. But 
whilst Mr. Everett leaves the grossest misstatements of 
Junius uncorrected (in which he may be right, for these 
‘* Letters ’’ are literature and not history), he occasionally 
volunteers historical ‘‘ information.’’ Thus, e.g., on pp. 76- 
77, we are informed that Walpole, having been accused by 
the Tories of having received illicit profits on a 
military contract, ‘‘did not gain again any great 
degree of political power, until his rival, Lord Bolingbroke, 
became involved in turn in the South Sea scandal... .”’ 
Or, to give an example of a different type: on p. 151, in 
reference to the debt which by 1769 had accrued on the Civil 
List, Mr. Everett remarks: ‘‘ The £500,000 had almost cer- 
tainly been used by the King for the corruption of parlia- 
ment.’’ Does he base this assertion on an examination of 
the accounts presented by George HII. to Parliament—if so, 
he should not deny us more precise data—or is this just 
gratuitous repetition of vague assertions? Again, is it 
not refreshing to find a _ long-forgotten Mr. Wade 
quoted as authority for the statement that Lord George 
Germaine was ‘‘ a favourite of George III."’ (p. 386)? Per- 
haps some day I shall be the authority for a fact of which 
Mr. Everett still needs to be informed: that Mr. Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, the editor of the ATHEN#UM and critic of 
Junius identifications, whom he continually quotes as Sir 
Charles Dilke, was not identical either with his son, the first 
baronet, or with his famous grandson, the second baronet, 
both bearing the same names. 

But to return to Mr. Everett’s main discovery—that 
Shelburne was Junius—what are his “ striking parallels *’? 
Has he found identical phrases used by them at a time when 
one could not have derived them from the other—i.e., 
material such as Sir Leslie Stephen published in support 
of the ‘‘ Franciscan ’’ theory in the ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW in 1888? (an article which Mr. Everett ignores when 
rebuking Sir Leslie on p. 381). No, nothing so wearisome 
and complicated: Shelburne, the opposition leader, and 
Junius, the opposition writer, expressed similar views on 
problems used as stalking-horses against the Government: 
Corsica, the Falkland Islands, America, the ‘‘ King’s 
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friends,’ the Middlesex election, &c. Further, Junius 
showed knowledge of army matters, and Shelburne had been 
in the army; neither was a ‘‘ lawyer by profession,” &c. 
In short, the resemblances are about as rare and distinctive 
as the watermark in the paper. 

As for difficulties in the way of the identification: Shel- 
burne was absent on the Continent when some of the Junius 
letters appeared—‘‘ what safer way was there to throw off 
suspicion than to go abroad, making arrangements for Junius 
to continue his appearance in the PUBLIC ADVERTISER? ’’ Had 
Mr. Everett taken the trouble to examine the dates and con- 
tents of the private letters which Junius wrote to his 
‘‘ printer,’ H. S. Woodfall, at a time when Shelburne was 
admittedly travelling on the Continent (letters republished by 
Mr. Everett himself on p. 310), he would have seen that their 
writer cannot have been at that time anywhere but in London 
or its closest neighbourhood. As for Shelburne’s hand- 
writing :— 

‘Shelburne... wrote a large, round, flowing hand. 
Junius’s handwriting was as different as possible, being 
small, precise, and upright. Is it too much to suppose that 
if anyone were trying to disguise his handwriting he would 
adopt a style very different from the one people were 
accustomed to associate with his pen?” 

A good deal was said some thirty years ago about Junius 
and his ‘ feigned handwriting,’’ but even then a funda- 
mental resemblance with his natural hand was argued ; for 
obviously it is not within the power of any man over hun- 
dreds of pages to keep up a feigned writing ‘‘ as different as 
possible ’’ from his natural hand, and not merely in certain 
externals, which might be mechanically regulated, but in 
all the minute, uncontrollable details to which alone experts 
attach decisive importance. 

Much more could be said—but the one thing more idle 
than propounding a theory on flimsy grounds would be to 
waste time on disproving it by elaborate research. 


L. B. NAMIER. 


THE MAN OF LETTERS 


Horace Walpole. By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. ‘* English 
Men of Letters’ Series. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Horac— WALPOLE would have liked this book. If a copy could 
be dispatched to that paradise of Gothic in which it is to be 
hoped his shade rests, we might almost hope for one of his 
gayest letters of thanks. He would pay the author a much 
neater and more artful compliment than a modern reviewer 
can hope to do, but the reasons for his satisfaction would 
probably be identical with those that occur to anyone who 
reads what Miss Stuart says about Horace and remembers 
what other people have said about him. He would be grati- 
fied to find, not merely that Miss Stuart does not raise 2 
heavy lament because she can discover in him none of the 
monumental virtues of the Whig, but also that she sees clean 
through his nonsense and seizes the rather elusive sense that 
was in him. Loving the light sting of an uncensorious wit, 
he would appreciate (even while he wriggled) its economic 
and stylish use in probing the mediocrity of the author of 
‘* The Collected Works of the Earl of Orford.’’ He might add, 
in his naughty way, that it was high time that a man of 
letters, which was all he ever claimed to be, was included in 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters’ Series. And if some remark- 
able judgments which Lord Macaulay issued upon him in 
1833 had penetrated his retreat, he might even go on to say 
how lucky it is that this honour has been delayed until critics 
have ceased to expect a cat to exhibit the deportment of a 
Newfoundland dog. He would, in short, say thank you for 
the courtesy of being not entirely misunderstood. 

It is not surprising that one’s strongest impression of 
Miss Stuart’s study of Walpole the writer is her insight into 
Walpole the man. She herself is astonished at being the first 
to make a separate estimate of his literary work. But it is 
tolerably clear that no one has attempted this before because 
Walpole the author, when separated from his letters, is a 
rather undistinguished person. In his unregenerate, Pope- 
poetical, anti-Gothic days, his work was dull and pompous ; 
and later, the historical and antiquarian work which flowed 
so copiously from the Strawberry Hill press, was too super- 
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ficial to rise permanently above the fashion which it set. The 
man himself is so much more interesting than anything 
he wrote except his letters. And so, although Miss Stuart 
systematically accomplishes her task and reaches a clean con- 
clusion, she happily does so only by exhibiting Walpole’s 
works against a wittily sketched background of his life. In 
this way she compasses a sound critical estimate and an 
almost brilliant piece of allusive biography in little more 
than two hundred pages. The balance of her critical account 
shows that when the letters and what may be summarized as 
Strawberry Hill are subtracted from the artistic sum of Wal- 
pole, very little remains ; and what does remain is derivable 
from one or other of his ruling passions. Thus he is a poet 
only when his whimsies, at once delicate and neat, trick out 
some such delicious fable as ‘‘ The Entail.”” The sharp 
effervescence of his wit, and his gimlet eye for the surface of 
the human scene, which are the main preservatives of his 
letters, only show up his lack of learning and of perspective 
as a historian. Miss Stuart, who is not to be scandalized by 
the evil theme of his blank verse tragedy ‘‘ The Mysterious 
Mother,”’ finds in it some indications that he might have 
done notable work had he persevered in this vein. His 
literary criticism was so maladroit that it would have repaid 
a more careful examination than Miss Stuart gives it. There 
is much to be learnt about Walpole by marking his positive 
genius for backing the wrong horse. 

As might be expected, Miss Stuart’s chapters on Straw- 
berry Hill and its spiritual counterpart ‘‘ The Castle of 
Otranto”’ are the most critically illuminating in the book. 
Here as elsewhere she admits the worst in order to emphasize 
the best. It is probably true that at bottom Walpole’s flair 
was for the knick-knackish, the anecdotal, the merely odd. 
Let it be admitted that his Gothic was pasteboard, his 
Romance only an excessively cultivated fancy. The fact 
remains that over the literary as well as the material land- 
scape of seventeenth-century England he broke up the 
long Palladian frost. He himself may only have substituted 
synthetic ruins and sugar-loaf pinnacles, but others were to 
build after him, more grandly, in enduring stone. The point 
is well put by Miss Stuart :— 

“It was inevitable that Walpole should buy a ltttle 
house somewhere, and make a plaything of it, and cram it 
with bric-a-brae. That he should have conceived the idea of 
making its roof bristle with many pinnacles and its ceiling 
unfurl much fan-tracery is perhaps no matter for wonder, 
but it is matter for thankfulness, since this conception of his 
was destined to exert a singular influence upon the most 
salutary of all the intellectual movements that marked the 
second half of his century—the Return to Romance.” 

And again :— 

“Yet Strawberry’s creator did much to rend asunder the 
cold cerecloths that muffled the still breathing, though long 
sepultured, form of Romance. His social prestige ... the 
curiosity which his fads aroused in circles that might not 
otherwise have cared two flirts of a fan or two pinches of 
snuff whether pinnacles were more to be admired than 
colonnades, or the Black Prince’s hauberk than the cuirass 
of Hannibal, all contributed to fortify and accelerate a move- 
ment of which he himself was far from foreseeing the full 
results. The spiritual descendants of Walpole are many, and 
not a few of them reflect credit upon the forbear whom they 


resemble so little... . Their true ancestral halls are in the 
Castle of Otranto.” 


Yet, when all is said, this book is built, as all books on 
Walpole must be built, on his letters. It may be true that 
even at the end of the eighteen volumes of the Toynbee 
edition, when the full Horatian style has been flavoured, the 
elfin Horatian character still evades the reader’s grasp. Miss 
Stuart seems to have made up her mind. Her quotations are 
skilfully chosen in his defence against the grosser charges of 
cold malice, self-seeking, and falsity, which have been laid 
against him. She shows him to have been capable of difficult 
loyalties, warm-hearted friendships, and unobtrusive chari- 
ties. She defends him (not with uniform success) in his rela- 
tions with Gray, with Chatterton, and with Madame du Def- 
fand. No doubt it is possible to ‘‘ prove’ anything about a 
man who was so gloriously indiscreet as to leave eighteen 
volumes:of correspondence behind him. Miss Stuart suggests 
that Walpole was something more than a calculating poseur 
and a witty fop who laughed ill-naturedly at the world and 
perfected a marvellous epistolary style. Few nowadays will 
disagree with her. 
BARRINGTON GATES. 
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FICTION 


A Comedy of Fig-leaves. 
BRANCH CABELL. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
iron and Smoke. By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Strange Vanguard. By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Hanging Johnny. By MyrrLe JOHNSTON. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Avarice House. By JULIAN GREEN. ‘Translated from the French 
by MARSHALL A. Best. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

The Novels and Tales of Guy de Maupassant: Boule de Suif ; 
Mile. Fifi; That Pig, Morin; A Woman's Life. Translated 
by ERNEST BoyD and STORM JAMESON. (Knopf. 3s. 6d. each.) 


Something About Eve. By JAMES 


‘“SomETHING About Eve” is one of the most sumptuous 
variations which Mr. Cabell has played on his invariable 


theme. It is almost as good and almost as bad as 
‘* Jurgen.’’ The invention is ingenious and untiring, except 


in the last third of the book, where it flags perceptibly. The 
style has a soft rotundity as of a very large Victorian 
cushion, but is drenched in scents which we never associate 
with that period ; and on this cushion Mr. Cabell respect- 
fully deposits, one after the other, his pretty reincarnations 
of Eve, in their native costume. It is excellently, almost 
professionally done ; practice has made the author perfect. 
Nothing, of course, is more certain to suggest a train of 
moral reflections than the sight of a succession of partly 
disrobed ladies lying on a cushion, and Mr. Cabell rever 
hesitates to provide the appropriate moral, and generally the 
same one, for each. Yet the sermon is so well-turned that 
it avoids either boring or convincing us; it seems to he 
listening to itself ; and this is not a man preaching, we see 
with relief, but only an elegant representation of a man 
preaching. The only thing, indeed, that enables one to 
enjov Mr. Cabell’s books, and to admire them up to a point, 
is the knowledge that in conception, in sentiment, in execu- 
tion, they are equally impossible. The author’s freedom of 


mind, his wisdom, sensuousness, and almost godlike 
pessimism ; these, of course, are myths. No one with real 
freedom of mind, like Goethe or Montaigne, has ever 


attempted to explain everything so airily, and Thomas 
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Hardy was never able to bear his pessimism with this superb 
complacency. The charm of this book, as of ‘‘ Jurgen,’’ is 
that it shows an author playing at being the wise, sad man, 
the free spirit, the voluptuary if he would, with a naiveté 
really surprising. But as he is only pretending, the wiser 
and the more voluptuous he is, the better pleased is the 
discerning reader. The undiscerning reader, too, perhaps, 
which is the only pity, for he may take Mr. Cabell too 
seriously. 

If ‘‘ The Strange Vanguard *’ were Mr. Bennett’s only 
title to fame, it would be almost equally impossible to take 
him seriously. It is hard to believe that the gay, dashing, 
devil-may-care author of this story is real. The book falls 
somewhere between the excellent melodrama of ‘‘ The Grand 
Babylon Hotel’ and the light fantasy of ‘‘ The Card.’ It 
contains a fantastic but somewhat inadequate intrigue, Lord 
Furber, a portentous figure already known to Mr. Bennett's 
readers, a number of hotels, a yacht, a scene in Rome, 
another in Monte Carlo. The characters are drawn with 
Mr. Bennett’s accustomed vigour, but their reactions to one 
another are incomprehensible. The heroine is an admirably 
drawn figure, vulgar, empty, conceited, unattractive ; yet 
everybody is made to fall in love with her. The great 
financier, Septimus Sutherland, twice almost succumbs to 
Lord Furber’s charm so far as to give way to him in a busi- 
ness deal ; yet we cannot understand why the charm should 
have been so powerful. Mr. Bennett admires all his 
characters so indiscriminately, indeed, that none of them is 
given proportionate artistic value. Balzac might have 
drawn a woman like Kitty Perkins, but in drawing her he 
would have placed her; there would have been more than 
appreciation, there would have been critical intelligence in 
the portraiture. Of course, there are admirable scenes in 
this fantasia, as there are in all Mr. Bennett’s stories, but 
the whole is so artificial that the action fails to hold one’s 
interest. 

‘‘Tron and Smoke”’ has one or two good scenes, but 
the whole does not hang together, and the main antithesis, 
the conflict between industry and agriculture, a town life 
and a country life, is somewhat obvious, and a doubtful 
theme for a novel. Miss Kaye-Smith has probably felt this, 
for the antithesis is not brought out in the action, but only 
discussed, and not very convincingly, by the characters. 
Like some of her other heroes, Sir Humphrey Mallar’! has 
a thirst for acquiring and holding on to land ; bui ** is not 
imaginatively realized, as, for instance, it is in H~. sitn’s 
‘* Growth of the Soil’’ ; we are merely told that it i there. 
Fortunately, Humphrey soon disappears; he is a parti- 
cularly insensitive and priggish person ; and the rest of the 
story is devoted to his wife’s friendship with his former 
mistress, and to the growing up of the dreadful post-war 
generation. There is insight in the author’s chronicle of the 
friendship between the two women, but not enough to 
animate it. The novel has all the signs of being too easily 
and complacently written, and is, indeed, considerably below 
Miss Kaye-Smith’s usual level. 

Considering its author’s age (which seems to be eighteen) 
‘‘Hanging Johnny” is a surprising work. Ambitious in 
conception, its execution, if continuously rather too plain 
and obvious (as was to be expected), is vigorous and full of 
natural skill. If it is not a genuine work of imagination, 
it is at least a sketch which an author with more experience 
and knowledge might have filled out. Miss Johnston’s 
artistic instinct is shown strikingly in the way in which she 
has kept integral and separate her two chief characters, 
the hangman and his wife. The tension between them is 
never allowed to relax ; they may give in to each other for 
a moment, but they remain separate, and there is no solu- 
tion for their conflict. But if hardly anything is absolutely 
false in the story, the degree of truth is never satisfactory ; 
in all the scenes there should be a touch more to make them 
quite real. The style is amateurish, but it has few traces 
of sentimentality ; and there is only one frankly melodra- 
matic figure in the book, the mad priest. It will be interest- 
ing to see what Miss Johnston’s next book will be like. 

Easily the most striking novel in this list is ‘* Avarice 
House,’ by Julian Green, the young French-American 
writer. The translator’s style is, unfortunately, very rough 
and ready, but even this does not obscure the merit of the 
book. It is a study of a drab interior, and works out the 
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relations between three women: a grandmother, a mother, 
and a daughter, in a house whose life is dominated by the 
avarice of the second. All three women are powerfully 
delineated, but the mother, with her passion for money, 
her meekness, her piety, her ill-used air, and her unyielding 
hardness, is almost a great figure. In her the logic of 
passion is worked out with such clarity and rigour that we 
see it aS an impersonal process, and can pity its victim. 
M. Green’s severe imagination remains in full control of 
the theme almost to the end. The final catastrophe, how- 
ever, is brought about rather mechanically; the author 
wanted it as the fitting end to the story, but he had to induce 
it by too obvious means, and the total conception of the 
book is accordingly defective. Even at its best, too, it has 
another fault. The degradation of three lives is so unremit- 
tingly insisted on that there is no relief. We are given no 
glimpse of missed potentialities; we see these women’s 
degradation, but we are not made aware of their loss. But 
if M. Green’s imagination is one-sided, it is sincere and at 
times profound ; and if he definitely misses greatness in 
this story, he nevertheless persistently suggests it. 

Mr. Knopf’s new cheap edition of the novels and tales 
of Maupassant in a translation by Mr. Ernest Boyd and 
Miss Storm Jameson is beautifully printed and bound, and 


a very good bargain at the price. EDWIN Murr. 


POST-WAR GERMANY 


The Rise of the German Republic. By H. G. DANIELS. (Nisbet. 
15s.) 

The Post-War Mind of Germany, and Other European Studies. 
By C. H. HERFORD, F.B.A., Litt.D. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 10s.) 


Ir rfiay be said that time reveals while space obstructs ; 
for it is easier to look clearly across a stretch of years than 
of territory, and to bring into focus the events of a past 
century than the contemporary evolution, or revolution, of 
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a European State. The difficulty is especially marked in 
the case of modern Germany, where so much _ personal, 
political, and national prejudice has coloured the accounts 
of interested parties, whilst a single factor, such as the infla- 
tion of the currency, was capable of presenting two entirely 
opposite faces simultaneously: on the one side apparent 
wealth, on the other poverty. A Government—itself of an 
experimental nature—fighting reactionary and Communistic 
forces, struggling with an economic crisis and an enforced 
demand for reparations, pursuing a defensive policy with 
Western Europe and a conciliatory policy with Russia, found 
its actions dictated largely by expediency; and in the 
clamour of conflicting voices the main events and tendencies 
become temporaily submerged. Both Mr. Daniels’s book 
and Dr. Herford’s study are welcome not only as unbiased 
accounts of aspects of the new Germany, but also as indi- 
cating, by the very fact of their existence, that Germany 
has reached a stage where impartial survey becomes pos- 
sible. The two works are mutually complementary. Mr. 
Daniels gives a clear and straightforward account of the 
country’s development from the time of the Revolution to 
its present position as a parliamentary Republic, dealing 
with the political and economic factors directly responsible. 
Dr. Herford, working on these factors as a basis, attempts 
to weigh up the mind and thought of the new Germany, by 
a study of the mentality, general and individual, which has 
emerged from a period of disruption. 

It is significant that both writers, treating of different 
aspects, arrive at a similar conclusion on a leading point. 
Both, that is, base a decided optimism as to Germany's 
future on the ground of her fundamental stability. This 
stability might almost be described as a centre of gravity 
in the German character, to which, after every extremist 
experiment, it instinctively returns. The November Revolu- 
tion itself, drastic though it appeared to be, was in the long 
run the first step towards recovering a gravity that had 
been displaced by the weight of an imperialistic militarism. 
The temporary triumph of the Socialist Party, split up as 
this already was into divergent branches, could never have 
been achieved spontaneously. First, there was the Russian 
model as inspiration ; secondly, and more important, the 
general war weariness and reaction from delusive dreams 
of power to face the reality of defeat. But, unlike those of 
France and Russia, Germany’s revolutionary crisis swung 
back almost immediately from the Left. In the following 
January the Communist Party, excluded from the Council 
of People’s Commissaries, made its last futile effort to gain 
control when the masses stood in the streets armed for 
action while their leaders ‘‘ deliberated and deliberated and 
deliberated.’’ And in the same month the election for the 
National Assembly produced a Parliament whose make-up 
was hardly more Socialistic than its predecessor, though 
the parties were relabelled more democratically. ‘* Politics 
in Germany,’ says Mr. Daniels, ‘‘ are, after all, a mental 
state—a Weltanschauung—and are not easily adaptable to 
change or cireumstances.”’ 

This question of a Weltanschauung brings us back to 
Dr. Herford’s study of the German mind. If the new 
political constitution is not completely cut adrift from the 
old, still less has the intellectual outlook been reborn during 
the crisis. Scholasticism and philosophy are amongst those 
stable elements of German culture which pursue their own 
course largely uninfluenced by external affairs. In an essay 
on ‘‘ The Culture of Bolshevist Russia *’ Dr. Herford shows 
the Soviet Government setting out to educate the illiterate 
Asiatic masses. Therein lies one of the great contrasts 
between the two nations. Russia, on totally unworked 
ground, is sowing the seeds of a new culture. Germany, 
with ground long since thickly sown, is groping amongst 
the branches of her older culture to recover her centre of 
gravity. The new ideas are, like the Revolution, a revolt 
against the tyranny of a former system—a natural desire 
to walk freely after a too rigid enforcement of the goose- 
step. Dr. Herford lays particular stress on this post-war 
spirit of repudiation; repudiation of aggressive nation- 
alism, militarism, and the lifeless mechanization of mind 
and body. The drama of Toller and Kaiser sounds this 
latter note, with all the passionate bitterness of a protest 
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against conditions that still threaten to hold. For, politic- 
ally at least, the danger of a nationalist reaction hangs 
over Germany, and it would seem that definite efforts 


towards Socialism result only in the preservation of 
stability. 


STAGE COSTUME 


Robes of Thespis. Costume Designs by Modern Artists. Edited 
for RUPERT MASON by GEORGE SHERINGHAM and R. BoyD 
MorRRIson. (Benn. £8 8s.) 


Mr. RUPERT MASON, a man of genuinely philanthropic turn 
of mind, has published a fine quarto volume including over 
one hundred plates, many in colour, of designs for stage 
costumes by ‘* Young Artists.’’ To these plates is appended 
some letterpress, subservient to the illustrations. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm leads the way with sentimental reflections on the 
nineties and the waning of the opera hat. It is the sort of 
thing that Mr. Beerbohm can do on his head, and he 
does it very well. In 1925 ‘‘ through the open window of 
my vehicle I saw thus only for an instant my old friends 
those two distinguished brothers in art Charles Ricketts 
and Charles Shannon walking together, and though I waved 
my hand to them they did not see me. At any rate, Shannon 
did not. Ricketts may have perhaps and just ignored me: 
for I was not wearing a top-hat and Ricketts was,’’ and then 
two amusing cartoons of Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Rutherston, 
Mr. Craig, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Shannon in the clothes 
they actually wear and in clothes of their own stage desiyn- 
ing. Then follows a well-informed article on Historic or 
‘** Period *’ costume by Mr. Francis M. Kelly, who raises any 
number of hares, which he subsequently refuses to hunt. 
He seems to have an absolute mania for what he calls his- 
torical accuracy. Without really discovering what historical 
accuracy means, Mr. Kelly suggests it means ‘‘ providing the 
public with correct information.’ But what is the correct 
information? Historical information, spiritual information, 
esthetic information? Or should we or he merely find 
out the costumes in the green room on the first night of 
‘** King Lear ’’? ‘‘ Nobody would tolerate Napoleon tall and 
thin with side-whiskers,’’ continues Mr. Kelly. No. Because 
Napoleon is a real person about whom we have correct 
information, and that does not apply to Macbeth or King 
Lear. The fact is that there are no rules and no correct 
information. Mr. C. B. Cochran and Mr. Nigel Playfair 
also have their say about Revue and the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, and then we can attend to the plates. 

It must be confessed that they do not make a very 
inspiring show. Mr. Cochran refers to André Dérain, and in 
so doing brings out the provinciality of this volume. It is 
not a review of the present state of the stage, but of a cer- 
tain movement in the English theatre. There is no design 
by Dérain given. It may be argued that he has not done 
much for the stage ; and that that little is well known in 
England. But where are Picasso’s decorations, those not 
seen in England? Why not a plate of M. Cocteau’s work 
or M. Jean Victor Hugo’s? Yes, but that is not what the 
book is for. Still, if the best European work is not illus- 
trated in a book of this size, we can only turn aside with 
disappointment. If it does some of those illustrated a little 
good, no one will object ; but little will have been done to 
educate the taste of the public or raise the standard of the 
artist. 

Nor is even England properly represented. Why should 
we be shown none of Mr. Grant’s designs for ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ for Mrs. Mayor’s ‘‘ The Pleasure Garden,” for Mr. 
Strachey’s ‘‘ A Son of Heaven’’? Where are Mr. Geoffrey 
Dunlop’s delightful designs for Buchner’s ‘‘ Léonce and 
Lena,’ why no specimens of the pleasant art of Miss Molly 
M’Arthur? Even from the point of view of the English stage 
the book is seriously incomplete. No reflection is cast on 
Mr. Schwabe, Miss Zinkeisen, Mr. Norman Wilkinson of 
Four Oaks, Mr. Shelving, Mr. Oliver Messel, Mr. Nash, and 
other serious people who are represented here. But a volume 
costing £8 8s. and portentously called ‘‘ The Robes of 
Thespis *’ with a subtitle the ‘‘ Dawn of Opportunity ” should 
cast its net rather wider. 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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Laurie’s List 





An Eastern Lover 
By the Author of ‘* Desert Love ’’ (160th thousand). 
Joan Conquest’s new passionate love story of Japan. 
7/6 net. 


Mr. Teedles the Gland Old Man 


By the Author of ‘‘ A Sister to Assist ’Er.’’ 6/- net. 


Read Maupassant in an Adequate Translation. 


Yvette and Other Stories 


Vol. 8 of the Uniform Library Edition. 7/6 net. 

Times Literary Supplement: ‘“ With some pleasure, we observe 

@ superiority in the British Edition translated by Marjorie Laurie 
OVER THE VERY UNEQUAL AMERICAN EDITION 


Lions Led by Donkeys 


A vivid bird’s- eye view of the Great War. 16/- net. 
The Times says: ‘ We do not recall any book of its size in 
which the task is better carried out.” 


Oil 


A novel by UPTON SINCLAIR. 

















SrxtH large printing. 
10/6 net. 


The Stories of Arthur Binstead 





‘““ Gal’s Gossip,’’ ‘‘ Houndsditch Day by Day,” etc. 
In 2 vols. 7/6 each. 
Praised by Belloc, Lucas, Bennett, etc. 





Sex Education Library. New Volume. 
Sexual Apathy and Coldness in 
Women 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 7/6 net (Postage 4d.). 


The Psychology of Marriage 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. sth Edition 6/- net 
(Postage 4d.). 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
26, Water Lane, Lendon. 
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American 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 


American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2/- 


De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1/- De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1/- 
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‘|| The Outlawry of War | 

| By Charles C. Morrison 10s. 6d. | 
Foreword by John Dewey 


‘* Because of the light it throws on the views of an 
influential section of American citizens, it ought 
to be read by English people who take a strong 
nt interest in this vital question.”’ Yea 
| WESTERN DAILY PRESS 
SENATOR BORAH says: ‘‘A great book... 
it is a distinct and outstanding contribution to 
clear and courageous thinking upon the most 
vital problem of these days. 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departmearts for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cata- 
loguing, and cleaning of private libraries. 

4- We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service 
which gives immediate and intelligent attention 
to all orders. 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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To Book-Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


| HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
| 140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic and Telephones: 
Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 





Patterns free. 





OR that ‘“‘run down” feeling try KISSINGA PINE NEEDLE 


BATHS, invaluable in cases of nerve troubles. Price 5s. per box, post 
free, sufficient for 12 Baths. 





Robert W. Phillips, Ltd., 121, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
YPEWRITING.—MSS 9d. 1,000 words. Carbons 14d. 
1,000 words. Circulars, 8s. 9d. 100; 8s. 6d. 500.—Miss J. Grant, 138, Swiss 
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SCOTLAND YET 


Old Scotch Songs and Poems. Phonetically Spelt and Trans- 
lated by Sim JAMES WILSON. (Milford. 18s. 
‘*Maxwultun brayz ar boanay, 
Hwawr airlay fawz the dyoo ; 
Un it’s thair thut Annay Lawray 
Geed mee hur proamus troo— 
Geed mee hur proamus troo, 
Thut neer furgoat wull bee ; 
Un fur boanay Annay Lawray 
A’d lay mee doon un dee.” 
ALL those who thought they knew how to sing ‘* Annie 
Laurie ’’ had better fall in again. Dumfriesshire, according 
to that eager dialectician and phonetician Sir James Wilson, 
produces the plaintive numbers in the manner shown. No 
wonder that the gentleman in the tam o’ shanter urged his 
immortal question (we stumble where Sir James Wilson runs 
so freely), ‘‘ Whaur’s your Wullie Shakespeare noo? ”’ 
Nithsdale wins. On the whole, Browning’s spiritual dialect 
must have been North British, though whether it would have 
particularized its oracular source in Dumfriesshire, Perth- 
shire, Roxburghshire, Aberdeenshire, Lanarkshire, Fifeshire, 
Lothian, or any other variety we refrain from debating. All 
these systems of communication, in the examples given by 
Sir James Wilson, possess a sonorous incomprehensibility 
for common receptivities. With practice one might deliver 
correctly those vowels which are noted as “ not found in 
English ’’—ei in ‘‘ mein *’( ‘‘ mine ’’—Lat. meum) and ‘“‘ ui,’ 
which is ‘*‘ something like the French eu, or German 6. It is 
a sound between oo and J, but nearer i than oo.’’ However, 
Sir James was unable to disengage from the Scottish ver- 
nacular anything quite comparable with those sublime clicks 
which fill the lives of students of Hottentot. 

The anthology now published is one of a series of !an- 
guage studies by the late Sir James Wilson, of whose life 
and work we are told something in a foreword by Sir Robert 
Bruce and another preliminary note. After many years in 
the Indian Civil Service (which could not pass by without 
the completion of a ‘‘Grammar of Western Punjabi"), 
Wilson returned to his native country and there exercised 
his faculties for the science of language in the cause of its 
various dialects. (Once he amused himself outside his 
ordinary course by bringing out a book on “ The Dialect of 
the New Forest.’’) His motives and desires in this difficult 
and sometimes dry research may be collected from his 
Introduction to the present and final volume: ‘to give an 
idea of the real pronunciation” of Scottish literature ‘‘instead 
of making it half English and half Scotch, as is at present 
too often done,’’ and ‘‘ to spread a more accurate knowledge 
of Scottish dialects, especially among the younger generation, 
who are rapidly losing touch with their own mother tongue.”’ 
He maintained that by having the pronunciation right the 
stranger would “ realize fully the pith, humour, and pathos 
of the verses,’ and that by knowing their own language the 
youth of Scotland would understand properly ‘ the feelings, 
ideas and outlook of their forbears,’’ and even be enabled to 
speak or write the King’s English with better discrimination. 

Having devoted one of his earlier volumes to the songs 
of Burns in their original pronunciation, the anthologist did 
not include anything by that poet in his new collection, 
which opens with a few pieces by Lady Nairne and Robert 
Nicoll, proceeds through a number by others of the extra- 
ordinary multitude of song-writers formerly flourishing in 
Scotland—where’s your ‘*‘ Whistle-binkie ’? now?—then takes 
in a good many triumphs by the evergreen Anon., and con- 
cludes with a choice from Allan Ramsay’s ‘‘ Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany.’’ The sum of all this is a cheerful and melodious 
reflection among the banks, braes, and brier-bushes—not, 
of course, an ultimate treasury of Scotch lyrics, but a pretty 
choice ; and in addition the reader has advantages not pre- 
viously offered him, a quiet prose translation of every poem, 
and a phonetic transcript of the true enunciation of it. The 
latter does not look particularly quiet, but one would like 
to hear the voice of Lady Nairne giving us her ‘ Laird oa 
Coakpen’”’ as she meant it to be heard, and as Sir James 
‘Wilson approved it. 

E. B. 
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A GAY QUEEN 


The Intrigues and Gallantries of Christina, Queen of Sweden. 
(The Cayme Press. £1 lis. 6d.) 


Tuis beautifully produced book, limited to 450 copies, and 
containing nine hand-coloured illustrations by Alexina 
Ogilvie, is a reprint of the 1697 edition of a translation from 
the French, made by Philip Hollingworth, of a manuscript 
said to have been originally written in Italian. The anony- 
mous author was an officer of Queen Christina of Sweden 
while she lived in Rome, after she had abdicated her throne 
in 1654, at the age of twenty-seven. He poses as having been 
more intimately associated with the Queen than the translator 
thinks was actually the case; but he was “of sufficient 
Esteem and Credit with her to have had a share in her 
Secrets.’’ At all events, he is very free in revealing them ; 
and, whatever degree of veracity it may possess, his narra- 
tive of the peccadilloes of Christina—‘' a Princess of a won- 
derful mixture and strange variety ’’—makes, as the trans- 
lator in his inscription to the Earl of Dorset and Middlesex 
hopes that it may, ‘‘ very diverting ’’ reading. 

The book opens with a conventionally eulogistic descrip- 
tion of Christina’s person and “ parts.’’ But ‘‘ these extra- 
ordinary Qualities,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ did so astonish all 
that approach’d her, that they were not capable of attending 
any other thing *’:— 

“And yet those who would not suffer themselves to be 
so easily led away without a nicer Inspection, could find 
considerable Faults in her, how great and transcendent 
soever her Wit were. She so much loved her Pleasure, that 
she observed no Measures in the taking of it, and would 
Debase her self so far as to be Familiar with many of her 
Officers. Her Domesticks, who would Take all sorts of 
Liberty with both Sexes, were sometimes Doubtful of their 
own, and her greatest Favourites have oftentimes found her 
Light, Inconstant, Contradictory, and always full of her 
self ; things scarce Supportable even in Princes themselves.” 
Christina ascribed her abdication of the Swedish Crown 

to her conversion to the Roman Catholic religion. But her 
biographer attributes it to the fact that she wished to live a 
fuller life, and to indulge in more vulgar amours, than were 
easily possible to a reigning sovereign. Be that as it may, 
Christina established a luxurious Court in Rome, where she 
enjoyed for some time the favour of the Pope and some of his 
Cardinals, and where, among other activities, she ran an 
Academy of the arts and made various and occasionally 
startling experiments in chemistry. Sometimes she wandered 
abroad, and an indiscretion at Hamburg nearly cost her 
life :— 

‘If I had been a brib’d Historian [says the author], 1 
should have extoll’d the undaunted Courage of the Queen 
upon this Occasion to the very Skies, and assured the World, 
that she gave the uttermost Proofs of an Heroick Courage, 
but then I should have betray’d the Truth: For it is most 
certain that never any Woman was more timorous than 
she ; though when the Danger was pass’d, she played the 
Braggadocio, and was infinitely pleas’d when her Syco- 
phants affirmed, that neither Alerander nor Czxsar had ever 
testified so much Bravery in the midst of so many Dangers. 
So true is it, that Flattery can disguise any thing, and that 
Princes take a great deal of Pleasure in being impos’d upon 
that way.” 

The book, however, is mainly devoted to an account of 
Christina’s romantic adventures in Rome and to those of 
her household. If there is nothing exceptionally naughty, 
there are plenty of vivid and piquant scenes, and the author's 
style, with its mingled terseness and pomposity, its knowing 
air and its quaint reflections upon human frailty, is a 
constant delight. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THIS is once again the month of the Quarterlies. Here they 
are, beginning with the great specialist journals—‘t The 
Economic History Review”’ (an annual), ‘‘ The Journal of 
Philosophical Studies,’ and ‘‘ The Slavonic Review.’’ This 
last has an article by Vladimir Burtsev on ‘‘ Police Provo- 
cation in Russia: I. Azef the Tsarist Spy, II. The Bolshevist 
Spy System,’’ an extraordinarily interesting account of such 
intricate mining and countermining as naturally results in 
the grotesque situation of every engineer living in well- 
founded danger of being at any moment hoist with his own 
petard. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ M. Burtsev concludes, ‘‘ it is not too 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





HEALTHY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


BUSINESS 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN ON 


THE OUTLOOK 





In addressing the shareholders at the annual general meet- 
ing of the National Provincial Bank, Limited, held on Thursday, 
January 26th, Sir Harry Goschen, after referring to the various 
items of the Balance-Sheet and to the increase in the Current 
and Deposit Accounts to the large figure of £273,597,202, said: It 
is a source of satisfaction to us to be able to report a healthy 
development of our business throughout the country, particu- 
larly in the number of new accounts opened. I may, perhaps, 
add that it is part of the policy of this Bank to give the greatest 
encouragement to any potential client who may wish to open 
a modest account with us as well as to provide every facility 
possible for the small depositor. 

Our advances at £146,715,210 are larger by over £4,000,000— 
some indication of the additional assistance we have been able 
io render traders throughout the country. 

Finally we turn to the Profit and Loss Account ; we brought 
into this account at the beginning of the year the sum of 
£876,318 17s. 2d. The net profits earned during the year after 
deduction of all bad and doubtful debts and all expenses 
amount to £2,093,452 9s. 9d., so that we had £2,969,771 6s. 11d. to 
deal with. An interim dividend of 9 per cent. was paid in July 
last, Which amounted to £853,147 8s. 10d. ; we have declared a 
further dividend at the same rate, which absorbs an equivalent 
sum, and the surplus remaining enables us to transfer £100,000 
to the Pension Fund; £100,000 to Bank Premises Account, and 
£200,000 t0 Contingencies Account, leaving us with a balance to 
carry forward of £863,476 9s. 3d., a result which I feel sure you 
will consider very satisfactory. 

Criticisms have been made as to the ability of the banks to 
maintain their dividends during a period when some of our 
large basic industries have suffered severe losses, and the de- 
duction has been drawn that bankers do not share in the vicissi- 
tudes attaching to the trade of the country. I would remind 
you, however, that had we not provided, when trade was good, 
for the contingencies and possible losses consequent upon diffi- 
cult times, we might not to-day be in the position that is 
evidenced by the accounts presented to you. 

We again append the balance-sheets of our affiliated banks, 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., and Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd. You 
will notice that Messrs. Coutts & Co. show an increase in capital 
and reserves aggregating £400,000 ; otherwise there is very little 
change in the figures, and we are pleased to say that the busi- 
ness Of both banks continues to afford your Directors the utmost 
satisfaction. Messrs. Coutts & Co.’s new branch in Cavendish 
Square is now open and making satisfactory progress. 

It is not long ago that fears were expressed that amalga- 
mations in the banking world would result in such a diminution 
of competition that advances might be curtailed, or, at all 
events, not granted on such advantageous terms as before, and 
that generally the interests of our customers and of the general 
public might be prejudicially affected, but I think it must be 
admitted that such fears have proved entirely unfounded. I can 
hever remember a time when the rivalry between the banks in 
this country was more acute; and not only have we to meet 
this competition, but now foreign and especially American 
bankers have also entered the field and are affording competi- 
tive facilities in both the domestic and foreign business under- 
taken by British banks. 

We have only to look at the figures published in the 
Bulletin of the American Acceptance Council to see that the 
acceptances of the United States banks last year reached the 
figure of $1,000,000,000, an amount previously quite unknown. It 
is evident that American banking institutions are making the 
most strenuous efforts to divert to the United States, not only 
the financing of their own exports and imports, but also much 
other profitable business which was previously confined to 
British banks, and we hear of offers of credit emanating from 
New York banking houses direct, and from their overseas offices 
in most European markets. 

Notwithstanding our many difficulties, and the aftermath of 
the labour troubles in 1926, there are reasonable grounds for 
saying that the country has made some progress. The Govern- 
ment has been able to meet or convert all its obligations as they 
mature, and the early closing of the lists for cash subscriptions 
to the Treasury Bonds recently issued and the satisfactory 
response to the offer of conversion of 1928 maturities provide 
so.1¢ indication of the trend of public opinion as to the value 
of Government Securities in the near future, Our credit still 
Stands as high as ever it did. The £& sterling for the first time 
for many years can regard the dollar from a position of 
equality, and although in part it may be due to special circum- 
Stances gold shipments from America to this country have, 
after an interval of many years, been resumed. 

We should not be led away, however, by the position of the 
American Exchange, to imagine that the balance of trade (in- 
cluding all our obligations to that country on account of loans) 
is in our favour. London is still a clearing house and the large 
loans, both public and private, which the United States have 
made to Europe, have not been without their influence on the 
position of our Exchange. Moreover, the dollar bills payable in 
America for the financing of cotton, although they will eventu- 
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ally have to be met by remittances from this side, relieved, for 
the time being, the customary pressure on our Exchange Market. 

Looking back over the period under review, an increase in 
the volume of business throughout the country is apparent, 
with, I believe, in various directions, increased profits, but just 
as the effects of bad trade take a considerable time to filter back 
to the banks, so any ripple of prosperity travels but slowly to 
the banking community. 

Indications appear to point to the fact that people as a whole 
have money to spend. As some evidence of this, we have only 
to think of the great increase in the number of owners of 
motor vehicles. We see theatres, cinemas and other places of 
amusement crowded, with every evidence of prosperity. Retail 
establishments never appeared to be more attractive nor better 
supported by their customers, and, indeed it may be justly 
claimed that the general standard of living seems to be higher, 
and implies increased expenditure consequent, we may assume, 
on increased earnings. It is satisfactory to note that, notwith- 
standing this increase in expenditure, a large amount of money 
has been avaiiable for subscription to new enterprises. During 
the year no less than 317 millions of fresh capital has been 
subscribed by the public for industrial and other purposes, of 
which 55 millions has been on account of loans to foreign coun- 
tries, which is some indication of the country’s savings. 

There is, I believe, evidence that the tide has at last turned, 
and is moving slowly towards better times, and I trust no 
obstacle will again appear to check its steady and even flow. 
The movement is perhaps confined for the moment to what I 
may describe as the secondary industries, but it may be a 
matter for consideration as to whether the manufacturer is 
receiving for his productions a fair share of the price which the 
consumer ultimately pays. 

Sir Harry then referred to the course of trade in the more 
important sections of British industry, and in particular to the 
heavy industries and agriculture. He dwelt on the incidence of 
national and local taxation, and added:— 

There is no question that many industries are suffering 
from these heavy impositions, which, in some places, are be- 
coming almost intolerable, and actually driving business away 
from the locality. In my opinion it is the duty of every 
municipality and local authority to exercise the strictest 
economy in order that the burden of rates may, if possible, be 
lightened, and certainly not increased. Not only should no 
expenditure on anything of a luxurious or visionary nature be 
indulged in, but any work undertaken should be confined to 
measures absolutely necessary for the health and general well- 
being of the people. I cannot think that any local authority, 
under existing circumstances, would be justified in embarking 
on any scheme of municipal trading which might by any 
possibility require assistance from the rates. If the undertaking 
is sufficiently sound and offers a fair chance of remuneration, 
it will be readily undertaken by private enterprise, but if it can 
only be successfully carried on by a subvention from the rates, 
it ought, I consider, to be abandoned, at all events, until the 
trade of the country is able to bear the further expense entailed. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, the situation is not 
so bad, I believe, as it may seem at first glance. We have ample 
evidence of increasing efforts being made by responsible leaders 
in our great industries whereby any defects in the administra- 
tion of their business may be remedied and with a little improve- 
ment in the standard of wages on the Continent, I am very 
hopeful that a favourable turn will soon be experienced. There 
is more employment in industry and it is satisfactory to note 
there has been a striking improvement in the average amount 
of unemployment during the year, and this, notwithstanding 
the natural increase in the population. The adverse balance of 
our visible export and import trade of nearly £388,000,000 shows 
a decrease as compared with 1926 of £75,600,000 (owing largely 
to the more normal circumstances of the past year), and it is 
additionally gratifying to find that we are in a rather more 
satisfactory position than we were at the end of 1925, when our 
adverse balance amounted to £393,000,000, especially as the im- 
provement in our exports took place in the latter months of last 
year, and should indicate a gradually increasing trade. 

Altogether signs are not wanting of improved trade at home 
and abroad, but the outstanding feature of encouragement is 
the continued and increasing tendency of capital and labour to 
work together. I think I am right in saying that for many 
years there has not been such a prolonged period of industrial 
peace as prevailed during the last six months of 1927, and in 
the opening days of 1928 we find this desire of closer co-opera- 
tion between the two great partners in the production of indus- 
trial wealth still growing in strength. What the origin of the 
movement may be, does not matter; it is there; and we as 
bankers who are so deeply interested in the welfare and pros- 
perity of all classes of the community, welcome this improved 
prospect of industrial peace with profound satisfaction, and it 
is our earnest desire that the result of the Conference of the 
Representatives of the Trades Unions and the Employers, which 
has just begun its labours, may fulfil the high hopes and 
aspiratbons with which the project was conceived. 
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fantastic to surmise that the present rulers of Russia may 
awaken one day to the fact that the G.P.U. and other impor- 
tant departments, and the Army itself, are in the hands of 
counter-revolutionaries."’ Nothing is too fantastic to sur- 
mise after the story of M. Shulgin’s experiences in Russia 
as described by himself in a former issue of the ‘‘ Slavonic 
Review *’ and as explained in this article. Prince Mirsky 
writes on ‘*‘ The Eurasian Movement.’’ Here Eurasia is to 
mean neither Europe nor Asia, and Russia is visualized by 
the leaders of the movement as a ‘ Continent’ by itself, 
geographically and culturally. Robert J. Kerner contributes 
the second part of a detailed study of ‘‘ The Mission of Liman 
von Sanders.’’ Bernard Pares in the leading article con- 
siders the completed ten years of Bolshevist rule: ‘‘ Those to 
whom political formulas are everything have not realized 
that provided that order can be maintained, transport 
restored, and the frontiers protected, exactly what thinking 
Russia now desires is that interpositions and interventions 
of a central Government should be reduced to the minimum 
that is necessary, and that all political theories and for- 
mulas are, thank heaven, at present at a discount there.”’ 

The ‘‘ Economic History Review’ has an interesting 
article by G. N. Clark on ‘‘ War Trade and Trade War, 
1701-1713.” E. A. Kosminswky writes on ‘ Russian 
Work on English Economic History’’; A. L. Dunham 
has an article on ‘‘ The Development of the Cotton Industry 
in France and the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 
1860."" Among the memoranda is a note by H. Sée on ‘*‘ The 
Intendants’ Mémoirs of 1698 and their value for Economic 
History.”’ 

‘* Science Progress *’ has an article by Sir Oliver Lodge 
on ‘‘ The Nature of Matter, and its Relation to the Ether of 
Space "’ ; there is an essay by J. R. Moir on ‘“‘ Sea-Action and 
the Flaking of Flint,’’ and the Popular Science article is 
‘‘ Utilizing Waste,’’ by Gordon Temple. 

The *‘ Police Journal ’’ makes its first appearance this 
month ; it is a Quarterly Review of the Police Forces of the 
Empire, and is issued under official patronage. The intro- 
duction explains that its purpose is to be a Service journal 
linking up the police forces of the Empire. The present 
number contains, among other articles, ‘‘ The Genesis, Aims, 
and Scope of the Police Federation System of England and 
Wales,”’ by J. M. Branthwaite ; ‘‘ The Iraq Police,”’ by Sir 
A. T. Wilson; ‘‘ Mechanical Aids to Traffic Control and 
other Police Purposes,’ by G. A. H. Wootton, and, for 
lighter reading, ‘‘ Jack Sheppard: Legendary and Real,”’ 
by A. M. P. 

There are two articles on the Prayer Book controversy. 
The Rev. Scott Lidgett writes in the ‘*‘ Contemporary 
Review,”’ ‘‘How Stands the Old Theology?’’ Maurice 
Woods has ‘‘ The Prayer Book Crisis *’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly,”’ 
and in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ’’ the Rev. J. C. Hardwick 
writes on ‘‘ Dr. Barnes and the Anglo-Catholics,’’ where he 
very sensibly concludes with the remark that “... the 
invective poured upon the head of Bishop Barnes does 
nothing to assist that cool and careful consideration of our 
problems whereby alone we can hope to solve them.”’ 

The ‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’ has an article on ‘‘ The 
Indian Commission: A Criticism,’ by Sir Sankaran Nair ; 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer writes in the ‘ Fortnightly ’’ on 
‘* Mother India: Swaraj and Social Reform.”’ 

In the ‘‘ Contemporary Review’? Salomon Reinach 
writes trenchantly on ‘‘ The Glozel Mystery.’’ Remarking 
that the enemies of Glozel have accused the peasant youth, 
Emile Fradin, of ‘‘ making *’ the finds at Glozel, Dr. Reinach 
writes that when he pointed out the ‘‘ absurdity of suspect- 
ing an almost illiterate young peasant of so stupendous an 
achievement *...M. Vayson tried to discard it by sup- 
posing that I myself ‘*‘ had instructed young Fradin.”’ ‘A 
little more,’’ adds Dr. Reinach, ‘‘ and I may be accused of 
being the forger, to which I would answer: Domine, non sum 
dignus. Such a feat is too clever for me.”’ It is a pretty 
war. 

The ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine’’ has a paper called ‘‘ The 
Amazing Meredith,’’ by W. M. Parker. There is also an 
article on Meredith in the ‘ Fortnightly ""—‘t A Vindica- 
tion,’’ by R. E. Gordon George, who claims much for his 
hero, but is outdone by Mr. Parker, who roundly states 
‘“Meredith is the only novelist who really understood 
women. They attract because for all their wit and indepen- 
dence and courage, they never renounce their womanly 


charm. They present a brilliant company of healthy, intelli- 
gent, beautiful, open-eyed females.’’ But, among the serious 
appreciations of Meredith, the one in the ‘t Nineteenth Cen- 


tury *’ stands out with a peculiar and pathetic interest. It 
was written by Thomas Hardy, perhaps, as the Editor tells 
us, ‘‘ the last manuscript he wrote." 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
A SOCIAL DUTY 


HE arrival of each ‘‘ New Year”’ is popularly asso- 
ciated with the custom of making good resolutions 
which, it is equally popular to suppose, are broken 
before the end of January. Whilst we are not concerned 
with the ethical side of this practice, we do say that the 
beginning of a New Year is an appropriate point at which 
to pause and consider where we are and whither we are 
going. 

Here we are reminded of a recent letter from a corre- 
spondent seeking advice on a life assurance matter. It was 
a good letter and the writer was obviously sincere. Among 
other things he said that it had been impressed upon him 
that life assurance was a social duty. 


Life Assurance is a social duty. The man whose family 
would be in a sorry plight in the event of his premature 
death, is guilty of a distinctly unsocial act if he fails to 
insure his life at least up to the ‘‘ Pension Act”’ standard, 
i.e., that his assets, including life assurance, should be 
worth on his death a capital sum which, when invested’ at, 
say, 5 per cent. interest, would produce an income equal to 
one-sixth of his own income. 


There is a proverb to the effect that goodwill should be 
taken in part payment. This may be all very well in some 
of the affairs of men, but it will be poor consolation to the 
widow whose husband always intended to insure his life 
adequately but did not do so. 


Readers of THE NATION will learn much by studying their 
affairs in the light of the ‘‘ Pension Act’’ standard. Until 
they have done so it is difficult for them to assess the 
correct amount for which they should insure their lives. 


New LiFe BUSINESS IN 1927. 


FH is evident from the new business results which have 
been announced at the time of writing, that the total amount 
of the sums assured by policies effected in 1927 is likely to 
show a marked advance on the corresponding figure for 
1926. The net total disclosed so far is about £97,500,000, 
compared with £86,500,000 for the same offices in the pre- 
vious year, an addition of 12.7 per cent. Conspicuous among 
the Companies showing increases are those which advertise 
regularly in the Press. It is instructive to compare the 
increments which some of these offices have obtained, with 
the average of 12.7 per cent. referred to:— 


Prudential re 
Legal and General ... 
London Life 25 per cent. increase. 
Friends Provident 20 per cent. increase. 


As the average percentage increase for all the offices which 
have published their 1927 figures includes these four high 
percentages, it is clear that the average advance made by 
the remainder must be much less than 12.7 per cent. If all 
the Companies became regular advertisers in the Press, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the cumulative effect of so 
much publicity for life assurance would be substantially 
greater than that experienced last year by the few who were 


13.5 per cent. increase. 
26.8 per cent. increase. 


bold enough to put their goods in the shop window. 


LOWER NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS. 


The Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., has issued a new 
edition of its life prospectus for 1928 in which are given 
tables of revised non-profit premiums. Reductions have been 
made in the annual premiums for Whole-Life assurances 
without profits, which vary from 2s. 2d. per cent. at age 
twenty next birthday, to 7s. 6d. per cent. at age sixty next 
birthday. Although the reductions in the annual premiums 
for Endowment Assurances without profits are not so strik- 
ing, they are substantial. 


Large and increasing bonuses to with-profit policies on 
the one hand, and, on the other, big reductions in non-profit 
premiums, are having the effect of making life assurance 
one of the few necessities which are cheaper to-day than they 
were before the War. For this reason the man who ought- 
to-insure-adequately-but-does-not will find that one of his 
stock arguments against increasing the amount of his life 
assurance has been undermined. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may address their 
Insurance queries to our Insurance contributor. Address 


all communications ; ‘‘ Insurance,"’ THE Nation, 38, Grea 
James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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WV ith £1,000 a Year— 


How much should a man assure ? 


This is often asked us, and, like the Scotsman, we reply 
by another question. 


How much would your widow need to live on and 
educate your children ? 

£500, where you had {£1,000 ? 
the 





£250 a year ?—Surely irreducible minimum ! 


At 5 per cent. a capital of £5,000 would be required 
to yield £250 per annum. 


A workable rule of thumb for the bare minimum of 
assurance a man should carry is 


A Sum Equal to Five Years’ Income 


Write to-day to the Standard for the interesting leaflet ““ R.4,” “ Man’s 
Economic Value,’ dealing with this problem, and also for particulars of 
attractive “ Security System”? policies. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
is the largest Assurance Company 


in the British Empire and transacts 
all classes of insurance business. 
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Chief Office : 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Representatives Everywhere. 





























We need every day £140 to maintain our Homes and Training Ship. || 
Over 25,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMcS & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU om ~s = pr hy : _ to 25,000 
more ? 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW. 


£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our 
Girls’ Homes. £40 will ire a Boy a Year's 
Home and Training. 275 will givea pron hye ag 
of One Year in the ‘‘ Arethusa”’ Training Ship, 











Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
President. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARY NGTON 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esa. 














Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, Ww.c.2. 
When responding please mention “ The Nation and Atheneum.” 
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MUTUAL LIFE 
Funds: 


26 Millions 


LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions 


LOW Rate of Expenses 
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THE FAMILY CHARTER 
A NEW method by which a married man ot 


limited means can mz ake as comp slete provision for 
the needs of his family as is human:y possible— 
including CHILDREN S EDUCATION. 


Full details will be sent on request. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square. EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place,S.W.1 
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Cy clist and motor-cyclist find 
the « Terry ” spring seat saddle luxuriously , 
easy. It protects against spinal strains ! 
and soreness—gives more miles and riding 
pleasure. 

Cycle models, C.T.C. and ordinary for Lady 
or Gentleman, 18/6 each. Motor-cycle 
models ; 42/- : 36/6. Order from your agent. 
In difficulty please write us. List free. 


OE TRE RA 
Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., 
Redditeh, Eng. Est. 1855. 


EACH YEAR 
we need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
lease send your 6/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THB EAR™ OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Home and 
Abroad. 











5/- 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CiTY 


REACTION—GREEK 6 
(): Monday and Tuesday last the brakes were applied 


with rather a jerk on the Stock Exchange round- 
about. There was a general rush on the part of 
operators to reduce commitments—the usual sign of over- 
investment or over-speculation. The prospect of dearer 
money, following on the rise in the Chicago rediscount rate 
and the stiffening of discounts in London, as well as the 
rush of new issues, seemed to be the occasion for a general 
liquidation in the industria] share markets. Marconi 
ordinary had fallen at one time from 58s. 6d. to 55s. 
Celanese of America from 20} to 173%, Canadian Celanese 
from 14} to 122, Columbia Graphophone from 7 7-16 to 
7 1-16. At these times the speculative investor should 
buy as many of these shares as he can pay for at the 
end of the account, for a recovery is almost sure to follow. 
The movement in trade appears to be upward, while the 
prospect of dearer money is hardly serious enough yet to 
damp Stock Exchange activity. In a few directions, of 
course, a check upon speculation is desirable. New film 
issues and gramophone introductions have been overdone. 
Duophone 10s. ordinary shares, for example, were intro- 
duced at the beginning of this account at under 15s., and 
were run up in a few days to 30s. No doubt a market 
shortage of shares and a wel!-managed pool did the trick. 
cal *” ca 
The new issues, which have been plentiful this week, 
have been a mixed bag. The best and most important is 
the Greek Government 6 per cent. Stabilization and 
Refugee Loan at 91 which returns a flat yield of £6 11s. 9d. 
per cent., and a yield to final redemption in 1968 of 
£6 12s. 9d. The yield is less than in the Greek 7 per cent. 
Refugee, which is quoted at 1003, but there is the pros- 
pect of greater capita! appreciation on the case of the new 
6 per cent. Stabilization seeing that it is repayable by 
half-yearly drawings at par commencing February, 1929, 
with the option to the Greek Government to redeem the 
bonds after 1938 at par on three months’ notice. The 
yield on the average life of the bonds (29 years) is £6 14s. 
per cent. The service of the loan is covered about ten 
times on the surplus revenues under the control of the 
International Financial Commission. Contrast this security 
with the 7 per cent. cumulative £1 preference shares issued 
at par on Monday by the Financial Times (1928), Ltd., 
dividends on which are covered only 1} times on the 
average profits of the last three years. Preference shares 
are not redeemable, and this particular issue is not par- 
ticipating in profits. (As is usual with newspaper finance 
the public subscribes the bulk of the capital while control 
and profits go to a comparatively small amount of ordinary 
shares.) We would willingly sacrifice 2 per cent. in yield 
for the better security offered by the Greek Government. 


+ . * 


Mr. Keynes did well to bring home to the City in his 
speech at the National Mutual Life Assurance meeting the 
demonstrable truth that ordinary shares of leading indus- 
trial companies are at present undervalued relatively to 
bonds on the London Stock Exchange. It will surprise 
most people that the holding of ordinary stocks and shares 
by life assurance companies in 1926 represented only 4.3 per 
cent. of the total balance sheets. In 1926 the proportion 
of the funds of the National Mutual invested in ordinary 
shares was 15.66 per cent., and in 1927 18.33 per cent. 
The merit of an ordinary share investment is that (a) it 
represents real values as against money values; (b) it 
carries a cumulative, compound-interest element of 
capital appreciation (assuming that a proportion of earn- 
ings is applied each year to reserve). Whether ordinary 
shares will remain under-valued when other insurance com- 
panies have followed the example of the National Mutual 
(i.e., by investing over 18 per cent. of their total funds 
in ordinary shares) is. in Mr. Keynes’s view, rather 
doubtful. We agree. The fact that this doctrine—that 


PER CENT.—NATIONAL MUTUAL—S.K.F.—RAILWAYS BILLS 


common stocks are better than bonds as long-term invest- 
ment holdings—is now widely accepted in America is prob- 
ably responsible in part for the rise in common stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange last year. Yields on Ameri- 
can common stocks have fallen to lower levels than those 
reached at any previous time. The last Cleveland Trust 
Company Bulletin gives a diagram showing that of the 
capital securities of some 446 companies having in the 
aggregate about 523 million shares outstanding, two-thirds 
were selling at such high prices in 1927 that their average 
yield was between 4.9 and 5.0 per cent., while the current 
yields of corporation bonds average about 5.3 per cent. 
* * * 


** Introductions *’ of industrial ordinary shares on the 
Stock Exchange are often made unpopular on account of 
the opening price. The “‘ insiders ” are generally accused 
of making teo much profit. Sometimes when demand is 
strong it cannct be helped. This may have been the case 
this week with the introduction of the Swedish ball-bearing 
company (S.K.F.) “ B” shares of 100 Kr. at £10, 
although they were privately placed at £7 17s. 6d. The 
issue was only 112,000 shares, so that the market price 
reflects a large unsatisfied demand. The feeling appears 
to be that these shares will go the way of the Swedish 
Match market. Like the Swedish Match the Company is 
world-wide. It represents the world’s largest group of 
manufacturers of ball and roller bearings, supplying 
approximately 30 per cent. of the world’s market, and it 
is self-contained through the ownership in Sweden of ex- 
tensive iron-ore mines, forests, blast furnaces, steel fur- 
naces, foundries and factories. During the last five years 
sales and profits have been steadily increasing. For 1921 
and 1922, owing to the slump in values after the post-war 
boom, no dividends were paid. Later dividends have been 
as follows : 19238, 4 per cent; 1924, 6 per cent.; 1925 and 
1926, 8 per cent. In respect of 1927 a dividend of 10 per 
cent. has been proposed, and it is anticipated that this 
rate of dividend will be maintained on the increased capital 
(1,060,000 shares against 920,000 of 100 Kr.). At £10 
the yield on the basis of a 10 per cent. dividend would be 
54 per cent. 

* * * 

A Dutch reader asks for suggestions with regard to an 
investment in fixed-interest bearing securities yielding not 
less than 6 per cent., and not liable to British income tax. 
His requirements may be met by purchasing the 
following :— Gross 
Yield. 
6.65% 


Price. 
Brazil 63% Loan of 1927 993 
Municipal Mortgage Bank of 
63% Sterling Bonds : io 
Bavarian Morigage and Exchange Bank 
63% Registered Certs. ‘ ? AS 97 free 
Textile Trades Corporation, Berlin, 7% 
Trust Certificates ; aes 
Snia Viscosa 73% First Mortg. Bonds 
Cie Generale Transatlantique 63% Sterling 
Regd. Debs. : 


Finland 
963 xd. 6.74% 
6.82% 
963 
104 


7.39% 
~ 990 
(.—0,0 


953 6.87% 


* ~ * 

Shareholders of home railways (including the Metro- 
politan) should support their companies’ Parliamentary 
Bills for road-running powers. The Bills contain adequate 
safeguards against abuse of these powers. The railways 
in effect cannot raise or reduce road charges unduly. 
Railway revenues and reserves cannot be applied to sub- 
sidizing uneconomic road rates whereas profits realized 
from road services must go in aid of railway standard 
revenues. Without these road-running powers railway 
revenues can only suffer more severely in future from road 
competition. There is one amendment, however, which 
must be made in these Bills. The railways must take 
powers to close down branch lines and depéts which their 
own road services will render obsolete. In fact the Bills 
should require them to do so. 











